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OUTH MAKE NEWS 


Caribbean Leaguers Vote Unanimously for LLA Membership 


Full membership in the Luther League of America was unant- 
mously approved by delegates to the Caribbean LL convention, Zion 
Church, Bayamon, Puerto Rico, Feb. 22. Two hundred and twenty-five 
of the 301 leaguers in the synod attended the sessions. 


The vote climaxed a long and spir- 
ited discussion concerning what the 
Caribbean LL and the Luther League 
of America should expect of each 
other. The Rev. Eduardo Roig, pres- 
ident of the Caribbean Synod; Luis 
Torres-Seijo, newly elected LL vice 
president; and Laura Morales, Puerto 
Rican leaguer employed by the ULC 
Board of Parish Education, explained 
in detail the advantages of member- 
ship in the international organization. 

At its 1953 convention the Carib- 
bean LL had decided not to ask for 
full membership in LLA, primarily 
because many felt that the synodical 
league could not meet financial ap- 
portionments. The LLA _ executive 
committee responded at its next meet- 
ing by passing a resolution “that the 
Luther League of America offer its 
services to the Luther League of the 
Caribbean Lutheran Synod . . . with- 
out regard for the ability of the Lu- 
ther League of the Caribbean Lutheran 
Synod to contribute financially to the 
budget of the Luther League of 
America.” 

LLA Executive Secretary Leslie Con- 
rad, Jr., and Parish Education Board 
Staff Members Mabel B. Fenner and 
Lawrence M. Reese sent a recording 
to the Caribbean LL convention. In 
this they encouraged the leaguers to 
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join hands with other Lutheran youth 
across the United States and Canada. 


Miranda named president 

Esperanza Miranda was _ elected 
president. Other officers selected were: 
Vice president, Luis Torres-Seijo; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mario C. Miranda; 
corresponding secretary, Auda Peebles; 
and treasurer, Lormer Peebles. 

Newly approved project of the 
league is a Lutheran camp in Puerto 
Rico. Each congregational league will 
be asked to contribute toward this. 

Two years ago the women of the 
synod began collecting money for a 
camp. Already enough is in hand to 
purchase a site. 


Convention calendar 


MAY 
21-23—Canada LL, Trinity 
Church, New Hamburg, Ont. 
24—Nova Scotia LL, Mahone 
Bay. 
28-31—New York and New 
England LL. Buffalo, N. Y. 
JUNE 
22-24—Virginia LL, Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tenn. 
23-25—-Kentucky-Tennessee LL, 
Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky. 
25-27—Michigan LL, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. 


Stacy, Habermann give summer 


LLA President John Stacy and LLA 
Evangelism Chairman Helen Haber- 
mann will give their services, without 
charge, as associate summer field sec- 
retaries for the Luther League of 
America, Executive Secretary Leslie 
Conrad, Jr., announced at the meet- 
ing of the administrative committee, 
Philadelphia, March 27. 


In addition, Mrs. Robert Sanders, 
former LLA staff member, and several 
executive committee members will 
contribute time for field work. Be- 
tween April 23 and September 1, LLA 
will have been represented at 59 
camps, summer schools, and LL con- 
ventions. 


Thirty-nine caravaners had already 
been selected for summer work, Sec- 
retary Conrad reported. Seven were 
1953 veterans. Thirty-two were new 
applicants, 


Caravaner training sessions will be 
held at Wittenberg College, June 14- 
17. There the LLA staff will be as- 
sisted by the Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, 
youth secretary of the ULC Board of 
Parish Education, and the Rev. Oswald 
Elbert, eastern regional director of the 
National Lutheran Council’s Division 

of Student Service. 


Too little for youth 


LLA Treasurer Robert Sanders’ 
brow was furrowed over a major prob- 
lem. The glamor of the LLA mission 
project had so caught the imagination 
of leaguers that a disproportionate 
share of contributions of LLA was 
labeled for Puerto Rico. The result 
was that the LLA’s youth program 
was suffering. 


Big job in Tyler, Texas 


Doorbells of 2,700 homes in 
Tyler, Texas, were rung in two 
days recently by representatives of 
the United Lutheran Church. The 
representatives were 29 Luther 
leaguers from Houston who wanted 
to learn if enough Lutherans lived 
in Tyler to establish a mission. 


Director of the project was Texas 

- Synod President Royel E. Lesher, 

who relayed the information col- 

lected by the leaguers to the ULC 
Board of American Missions. 


The young people did their 
work, reports LurHER Lire Cor- 
respondent Ed Kopinitz, “despite 
ice and snow—to which the ‘south- 
erners’ weren’t accustomed.” 


In the first three months of 1954, 
a total of $2,511.13 had been given 
for the Puerto Nuevo project and only 
$3,899.60 for the on-going LLA pro- 
gram. Yet leaguers at the Oxford con- 
vention had budgeted almost twice as 
much for apportionment as for the 
missionaty project. Fifteen synodical 
leagues had given more for the Puerto 
Rico project than for apportionment. 

Of course, Treasurer Sanders was 
happy over the size of the contribu- 
tions for the mission project. But he 
was fearful that the balance between 
mission project and apportionment 
had ‘“‘got out of hand.” 

One solution suggested was that the 
Luther League of America turn all of 
its funds over to the United Lutheran 
Church for benevolent purposes, and 
then ask the church to support the 
on-going program of the Luther 
League. This year the ULC is con- 
tributing $18,000 for LLA activities. 


Mitchell to speak at banquet 


Everett Mitchell, famous NBC com- 
mentator and Lutheran layman, was 
scheduled to be banquet speaker at 
the New York and New England LL 
convention, Buffalo, May 28-31, it 
was announced at the synodical LL 
executive committee meeting, Feb. 20. 
Approximately 30 district presidents 
and league leaders attended the 10- 
hour session in St. Luke’s Church, 
New Rochelle. 

The convention committee also an- 
nounced that instead of inviting a 
chaplain, they had asked various dis- 
tricts to direct worship services. Work- 
shops had been planned on all phases 
of the Luther League program. 

Considerable discussion centered 
around replacing the apportionment 
system of finances with a free-will 
offering plan. South Shore District had 
already shifted to the grace system 
and Long Island District—comprising 
about one-fourth of the  synodical 
membership — reported plans _ to 
change soon. 


Operation 80 
A poster inscribed “Operation 80’’ in the 


fellowship hall of St. Paul’s, El Paso, 
Texas, symbolizes a goal of 80 members 
in the Luther League. But it soon may 
have to be replaced by a poster with the 
words “Operation 100,” for the group 
has grown from 12 to 71 members in the 
last year. 

The league attributes its galloping ex- 
pansion to evangelism teams who emphasize 
the advantages of league fellowship and 
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who offer transportation to and from the 
church, i 

Although this is one of the youngest 
leagues in the Rocky Mountain Synod, it 
is one of the most active. Service projects 
completed include: Publication of the 
church newspaper; work at a Lutheran 
Service Center; purchase of a tape tfe- 
corder with the three-fold purpose of carry- 
ing sermons to shut-ins, aiding the choir, 
and assisting the pastor; production of a 
congregational play; and presentation in 
co-operation with the Couple’s Club of a 
musical. 


“E” Day in the Pacific 


If you had flown around the Pacific 
Synod in a jet plane on March 14, you 
would have found leaguers everywhere 
hurrying from house to house. It was “E” 
Day, climax to the league’s first simul- 
taneous program of visitation evangelism. 

The campaign officially started on Feb. 
28. Two well-planned meetings led up to 
“E” Day, when a minister visited each 
local league to explain the techniques of 
visitation. Leaguers went calling during 
the afternoon. Then they returned to the 
church for a dinner. After the meal cars 
were sent to pick up lapsed members and 
bring them to a well-planned devotional 
meeting. 

St. Mark’s LL, Portland, had superior 
results. Not long ago sessions here were, 
as one of the faithful few phrased it, “‘all 
dead-end meetings.” Gradually more em- 
phasis was placed on evangelism. A large 
number of lapsed members returned on 
“E” Day, and at the follow-up meeting 
the next Sunday, 20 leaguers were present. 


Reading welcomes difficulty 


Pennsylvania’s Reading District LL has 
run up against a most pleasant difficulty 
Attendance at rallies has become so larg« 
that sessions can be held in only the larger 
churches of the area. ; 


Sparking the growth have been visita- 
tions to congregational leagues by members 
of the district executive committee. Last 
year attendance at rallies hung around 75. 
In 1954 it has averaged between 180 and 
200. 

Three new leagues have been added to 
the Reading Conference in the last year. 

Manitoba District LL has been assisting 
in the organization of a league in St. 
Luke’s, young mission at West Kildonan, 
Winnipeg. Throughout Lent Manitoba 
leagues emphasized evangelism by showing 
the filmstrip “Share Christ Today.” ; 

A prayer list has been circulated through- 
out the Illinois LL. During March and 
April leaguers were asked to pray daily 

_for a different Luther League or some phase 
of the Illinois league program. For ex- 
ample, on March 5 leaguers across the 
state prayed for the newly organized Faith 

_LL, Jacksonville, and on April 22 they 
asked God to guide the social missions 
division of the league 


Hold identical workshops 


If you had had your eyes shut, you 
wouldn't have been able to tell whether 
you were attending the workshop in Glen- 
wood, Toledo, Ohio, or in St. Mark’s Ada. 
The programs, sponsored by Ohio’s West- 
ern Conference for congregational league 
leaders, were identical. 

One hundred and sixty leaguers attended 
in Toledo and 70 participated at Ada. The 
majority of leaders for the various groups 
were LLO executive committee members. 

Western Conference has planned a two- 
day meeting this spring at Bellefontaine. 


Name Soxs in Alabama 


New president of the Alabama District 
LL is Durmon Soxs. He was elected at a 
tally attended by almost 75 leaguers at 
‘Christ Church, Cullman, Feb. 28. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice presi- 
‘dent, Willamina Rist, St. Mark’s Hunts- 


Bob Beckstrom instructs Midwest prexy’s 
conference on methods of visitation. 


Three leaguers call on prospect, right. 
12 Hanover, Kans., youth were visited. 


Evangelism team discusses fact that 9 
young people gave positive responses. 
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Seventy-five leaguers attended the Alabama District LL convention at Cullman. 


ville, and secretary-treasurer, Julia Kaiser, 
Shades Valley, Birmingham. 

Participating in the program were leagu- 
ers from Birmingham, Cullman, Anniston, 
and Huntsville. 


Retreat to Lutherlyn 


Spring retreat of Pittsburgh LL’s Central 
District was held at Camp Lutherlyn, May 
7-8, with the theme “Lord, Teach Us to 
Live.” Discussion sessions centered around 
four parables that emphasize stewardship 
of life. The Rev. Richard Brunk, pastor 
of Mt. Calvary, McKees Rocks, was chap- 
Jain 

Over 500 Central Conference leaguers 
attended the LLA “Life Service Road 
Show,” on tour there recently. The con- 
ference was divided into seven districts 
with one congregational league playing 
host in each area. 

Fifty-six congregational league presidents 
and advisors attended a workshop session 
in February. During the evening of the 
same day, 475 leaguers came to Central's 
pre-Lenten retreat. 


Represent overseas youth 


Three students from Germany, India, and 
the Philippine Islands who are attending 
Pennsylvania State College were speakers 
at the missionary rally of Altoona District, 
Grace Church, Altoona. Congregational 
leagues presented “love gifts” for the LLA 
missionary project. 
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Over 200 leaguers attended Altoona Dis- 
trict’s Lenten rally at St. Luke’s Church, 
Roaring Spring, March 21. The Rev. Ray- 
mond Wieder, Geeseytown Parish, was 
guest speaker. 

Nayda Rodriguez, leaguer from Puerto 
Nuevo who is currently employed by the 
ULC Board of Parish Education, was a 
main speaker at the spring convention of 
the Reading Conference LL, April 24. 
Sessions were held in St. Luke’s Church, 
Reading, Pa. 

Reading leaguers are constantly reminded 
of their contributions to the Puerto Nuevo 
project by a chart of thermometers. 


Give windows, communion vessels 


Stained glass windows will be given by 
Western Canada LL for the new adminis- 
tration and classroom: building of the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary in Saskatoon. 
Plans call for installation of at least two 
of the windows before the building is 
dedicated on July 4. 

Western Canada leaguers have also con- 
tributed $300 to St. Luke’s Church, West 
Kildonan, Wituipeg. This mission was 
organized, March 29, 1953. Pastor G. Weise 
has stated thac the money will be used to 
buy communion vessels and hymnals. 

Winnipeg leaguers helped make the pre- 
liminary survey of the West Kildonan area 


before a pastor was called to establish a 
" mission there. 


Sponsor L.R. choir concert 


The eight leagues in the Wilmington, 
Del., area sponsored a concert by the Lenoir 
Rhyne College choir, April 30, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Wilmington. The offering 
was given to the Puerto Nuevo mission 
~ project. 

The leaguers secured lodging and trans- 
portation for the 62 choir members, di- 
rected advertising, and sold over 300 patron 
tickets to members of the eight congre- 
gations. 


Swing paint brushes 


A clean, friendly room welcomes the 
senior group of First LL, Altoona, Pa. 
Reason: The leaguers painted and redecor- 
ated the room themselves. They have named 
-it the Richard Fisher Room in memory of 
their former assistant pastor and advisor, 
who died on Dec. 8. 

Both the senior and intermediate groups 
~held devotional services in the homes of 


sick members of First Church during the 
Lenten season. On the Sunday after Easter 
the seniors conducted a service at the Alle- 
gheny Lutheran Home in Hollidaysburg. . . 

St. Mark’s leaguers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently finished painting a room used by 
the primary class of Sunday school. They 
have also redecorated the room with pic- 
tures. After the evening service on Good 
Friday, St. Mark’s youth dyed Easter eggs 
for children at the Haverford. Lutheran 
Settlement House. 


Write devotional booklets 


Four devotional services rolled off the 
press of Emmanuel LL, New Springheld, 
Ohio, recently. These included a family 
devotions presentation, two devotional ideas 
for Camp Mowana, and a devotional serv- 
ice for use in a girls’ dormitory at Witten- 
berg College. 

The idea got started while leaguers were 
considering devotional booklets for their 
own use during Lent. First the group de- 
cided to write their own devotions. This 
done, they prepared devotions suitable for 


St. Mark’s leaguers, Philly, combine horseplay with work while painting SS room. 


ee ed 


Nova Scotia leaguers build green altar 
for worship area at Camp Mush-a-Mush. 


skit presentations at federation and con- 
ference meetings. Then, under the guidance 
of Pastor C. B. A. Stacy, came prepara- 
tion of the four services... . 

A cross and candle sticks given by the 
intermediates, an offering plate purchased 
by. the seniors, and altar paraments furn- 
ished by the congregation were recently 
dedicated in the general meeting room of 
First English Church, Toledo, Ohio. Offer- 
ing received at the service was given to the 
Puerto Nuevo mission project. 


Entertain confirmands 


Members of College Church LL, Salem, 
Va., became amateur cooks recently and 
prepared a supper for the 10 members of 
the senior catechetical class. After confir- 
mation, eight of the young people will 
become members of the LL at the Lutheran 
Children’s Home of the South and two 
will join the College Church LL. 

Following their regular meetings recently, 
College Church LL packed home-made 
candy and cookies for leaguers of the con- 
gregation who are serving in the armed 
forces. Other recent service projects have 
been to collect clothing for overseas relief 
and to conduct a program of visitation 
evangelism. 
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Plan teen canteen 


When Warwood leaguers, Wheeling, W. 
Va., discovered that their community had 
no planned activity for teen-agers on Sat- 
urday evenings, they immediately voted to 
start a teen canteen. Committees were set 
up and plans were made for the opening 
of a youth center on May 1. 

Warwood leaguers recently spent sev- 
eral evenings painting movable partitions 
in the Sunday school rooms. This was 
done in preparation for the painting of re- 
ligious pictures on the partitions by a 
church member. 


From Jersey to California 


New feature of the New Jersey LL’s an- 
nual picnic at Camp Beisler, May 8, was 
informal workshops and discussion sessions. 
A worship service was also held at which 
Dr. David Bremer, Muhlenberg College 
chaplain, was scheduled to speak. Almost 
400 leaguérs were expected at the state- 
wide affair... . 

Winter weather meant dance time in two 
of New Jersey's districts. Shore District 
sponsored a Valentine dance, at Atone- 
ment Church, Asbury Park, Feb. 26. Hud- 
son District held a square dance at St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, Jan. 23. Pro- 
ceeds will be contributed to the Puerto Rico 
missionary project .. . 

Redeemer leaguers, Ramsey, N. J., were 
guests in the homes of Reformation 
leaguers, Washington, D. C., April 23-25. 
The Jersey young people visited points of 
interest in the national capital... . 

To encourage leaguers to attend Cali- 
fornia Synod’s Camp Yolijwa, Holy Trin- 
ity seniors, Inglewood, recently sponsored 
a “camp” rally. The program began with 
a dinner for Holy Trinity youth that had 
been prepared by Mrs. Amanda Weber, 
camp cook and member of Holy Trinity. 

After dinner the group from Holy Trin- 
ity were joined by seniors from St. John’s, 
Gardena; St. Luke’s, Huntington Park, and 


First, Glendale for “hillside’’ vespers. 
Speaker was the Rev. John Foerster, camp 
director. “Night's doings’ then followed, 
including a singspiration and skits... . 

A “baby” party, to which everyone was 
.supposed to come dressed as a child, was 
recently held by College Church LL, Salem, 
Va. Highlight was the contest to see who 
could drink milk the fastest from a 
nippled bottle. 


Right pew, wrong church 

After a visit in Lansing, Mich., on 
Washington’s birthday, Ohio LL Secretary 
Carolyn Cleland happily boarded a train 
and went to sleep. She thought she was 
headed for Springfield, Ohio, and Witten- 
berg College. But the next morning she 
woke up in Albany, N. Y. The train was 
headed for Springfield, Mass. 

But the mishap turned into a lark. A 
New York Central Railroad official took 
Carolyn on a sight-seeing tour of Albany, 
‘then put her on a train that was really 
bound for Springfield, Ohio, and gave her 
$10 for spending money. 


Smart boy, pretty girls 


A $300 Lutheran Brotherhood scholar- 
ship was recently awarded to Jean Moser, 
Thiel College junior from Johnstown, Pa., 
on the basis of outstanding scholarship and 
campus leadership in the field of religious 
service. 

Majoring in elementary education, Jean 
is interested in entering foreign mission 
work following her college training. For 
the last six summers she has been crafts 
instructor at Camp Sequanota, Lutheran 
leadership training camp at Jennerstown, 
Pa. 

Dean Sudman, LUTHER LIFE correspon- 
‘dent for the Midwest LL, has been named 
‘conference newspaper editor for the meet- 
ing of the Association of International 
‘Relations Clubs at Hunter College, New 
“York City. AIRC is sponsored by the Car- 
jnegie Endowment for International Peace 
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‘ oS 
Jean Moser 


and boasts the largest membership of any 
campus international relations club. Dur- 
ing the school year, Dean served as editor- 
of the AIRC NewsPoster, published three 
times a semester. 

“Lutheran Girl of the Month’ featured 
in the April issue of A Mighty Fortress, 
National Lutheran Council publication for 
service personnel, was 16-year-old Barbara 
Johnson, president of St. John’s, Mound, 
Minn. She teaches Sunday school, sings in 
the senior choir, and is “a most valuable 
representative’ on the parish’s education 
and literature committee, according to Pas- 
tor C. W. Fagerlin. 


DEAR SIR: 
We were shocked and dismayed to find 
the atrocious picture of Christ which ap- 


peared on the cover of the magazine 
(March LUTHER LiFE). ... I have drawn 
in seven minutes a much better picture of 
Christ and his character than Mr. Rich 
has done in seven months. . . . We are 
praying that God will straighten out this 
very lost young man. 
GLORIA SHERIDAN. 

Lodge Pole, Nebr. 


Son of U. S. Air Force officer stationed in Wiesbaden, Germany plays part of page 
who finds that he can read Bible himself after Luther translates it into German. 


Teen-agers Act in Luther Film 


Boys succeed in getting rid of mid-western accents, but 
scene in which they sing ends up on cutting room floor. 


By Henry Endress 


N° movie is a one-man show. 
That's the conclusion Audrey 
Dixson reached after traveling through 
West Germany with the production 
for the Martin Luther film. 

Audrey, chairman of the Luther 
League of America’s social action di- 
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vision, works in the New York Synod 
office as secretary to Dr. Paul White 
She went to Germany in summer. 
1952, to attend the Lutheran Worlc 
Federation assembly in Hannover. W¢ 
invited her down to the AFIFA Filr 
Studios, Wiesbaden, and then tool 
her along for “location shooting” it 


the market squares, monasteries, castles, 
and churches. 

We were standing beside the cam- 
era truck in the market square before 
one of the gate towers in Rothenberg- 
ab-der-Tauber, a town that dates back 
to A.D. 900. It was about 9 P.M. and 
we were shooting the episode of Mar- 
tin Luther burning the papal bull and 
books of canon law before the crowd 
of students, professors, monks, and 
towns people. A large bonfire was 
going. Special effects men were mak- 
ing artificial snow fall upon this “win- 
try’’ scene. Executive Producer Lothar 
Wolff and Director Irving Pichel were 
rushing around giving special instruc- 
tions to actors, extras, and technicians. 
Again and again the scene was re- 
hearsed. Improvements were made, 
Niall MacGinnis as Luther, the great 
bonfire of parchment and books, the 


scores of torches, and the cheering 
crowd made the scene a great spectacle. 

Audrey stood beside Cameraman 
Joe Brun and me and watched tre- 
hearsal after rehearsal and then the 
final take which Director Pichel de- 
clared was “Good!” As the crew 
scrambled around “wrapping up’ for 
the night, Audrey said with the full 
emphasis of a Dixson speech, ‘No 
movie is a one-man show.” 

This Luther leaguer, as a New York 
Church House worker, had followed 
Luther film activities along closely 
over the three years. There had been 
months of research in original docu- 
ments and histories of both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant writers. There 
was the work of Scriptwriters Allan 
Sloane and Lothar Wolff and seven 
consultants on church history and 
theology, who did a bit of writing, 


Henry Endress and Audrey Dixson inspect statue made for church scene. Endress was 
executive secretary of Lutheran Church Productions during shooting of Luther film. 
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too. Thirteen complete revisions of the 
script were made before all were sat- 
isfied that it was a good motion pic- 
ture and fully authentic. 

The selection of Louis deRochemont 
Associates as the producers of the 
Martin Luther film for Lutheran 


Church Productions was a major de- 
cision. Louis deRochemont, who or- 
iginated the March of Time series, 1s 


Director Irving -Pichel, who also played 
bit part in film, instructs electricians. 


Heads get shaved before young Germans 
can take roles as Augustinian novices. 
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a film journalist and a man of high 
integrity. He likes to tackle vital sub- 
jects, and has produced such films as 
Lost Boundaries on the race problem, 
Walk East on Beacon on the Commu- 
nism threat to America, and Animal 
Farm (not released as yet) a magnifi- 
cent take-off dictatorship. DeRoche- 
mont, too, has the knack of taking 
a problem subject and translating it 
into exciting drama. His specialty is 
not shooting in film studios but in 
making motion pictures right on the 
location where the story happened. 
That’s why Louis deRochemont As- 
sociates was chosen to make Martin 
Luther. And the man he appointed to 
head up the project was Lothar Wolff, 
a German-American with a deep un- 
derstanding of Luther and the real 
know-how in making films in Europe, 
too. Result: Audrey Dixson and many 
others say the film makes you feel you 
really are seeing Luther in Wittenberg. 


International project 


Martin Luther was an international 
project. Seven nations were represented 
in cast and crew: The U. S., England, 
Germany, France, Austria, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The Americans were the 
nine persons from Louis deRochmont 
Associates and Lutheran Church Pro- 
ductions who organized the project. 
The majority of the crew and cast were 
German. 

Since we were working out in Ger- 
many, everybody tried to speak Ger- 
man. Within a few days an interna- 
tional language developed,—a mixture 
of all languages represented. Typical 
was the famous line of Cameraman Joe 
Brun instructing a German electrician: 

“Bite, puttin’ sze das upper light ez 
petit weicher!” 


Language problems arose, too, when 
Germans were tested for leading roles. 
One actor for the Luther part, de- 
livered the Luther speech this way: 
“Here I shtand. I kann do no ozzer.”’ 
The casting director in London got 
busy and rather quickly British actors 
were flown to Wiesbaden to play lead- 
ing roles. That’s how we discovered 
Niall MacGinnis. I suppose there’s 
some sort of a lesson in the fact that, 
when a German can’t play Luther, an 
Irishman can! 

British actors, of course, sound like 
British actors, so we engaged an 
American speech coach, Charlotte 
Wanamaker, to take out all the “where 
have you beeeens’’ from their speech. 
We didn’t want Luther and his con- 
temporaries to sound as if they came 
from either London or Peoria, IIl., so 
we had Charlotte teach them to speak 
in what we call a ‘middle Atlantic 
‘English’, not British and American, 
but a nice blend of both: 


Teen-age actors 


Then there were the language prob- 
lems of teen-agers. 

We needed a group of boys to play 
a scene with Luther in a classroom. 
Luther was to guide them in singing 
a hymn in Latin. Then we were to 
show how much more they under- 
stood the hymn when they sang it in 
itheir own language. 

A Wiesbaden pastor brought in a 
group of boys and they did an excel- 
lent job with the Latin. Unfortunately, 
jthat scene ended up on the cutting 
‘room floor when we had to shorten 
the film. These same boys tried to sing 
‘in English and it just didn’t work. 

_ Lutheran Chaplain (Col.) Martin 
‘Poch, head of the U. S. Air Force 


Cover picture 


Many Lutherans felt right at 
home during the confirmation class 
scene in the Martin Luther film. 
Like Ronald Deutschlander, they 
had stood and recited the explana- 
tion to the fifth commandment: 
“We should fear and love God so 
that we do our neighbor no bodily 
harm nor cause him any suffering 

' but help and befriend him in every 
need,”’ 

Ronald, who is standing in the 
cover picture, is son of ULC Pas- 
tor John Deutschlander. He was 
serving as a U. S. Air Force chap- 
lain in Wiesbaden, Germany, at 
the time of the shooting of the 
film. Previously Pastor Deutsch- 
lander had been representative for 
the Lutheran World Federation 
and Lutheran World Action in 
Berlin. 


chaplains for all of Europe at the 
time, recruited a group of American 
teen-age boys from the U. S. Air Force 
School in Wiesbaden for the scene. 
They couldn’t sing too well in any 
language, so that idea was dropped. 
We did, however, use this group in 
Luther’s confirmation class scene and 
in that they did a first-rate job... 
as you well know. 

Among them was a boy named Ron- 
ald Deutschlander. His dad, the Rev. 
John Deutschlander, a United Lu- 
theran Church pastor, was one of the 
key chaplains on the staff of Air Force 
Chaplain Poch in Wiesbaden, at the 
time. Pastor Deutschlander had been 
representative for the Lutheran World 
Federation and Lutheran World Ac- 
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tion in Berlin at war's end when Ber- 
lin was nothing but a rubble pile. 

Ronnie was tested for a speaking 
part and after careful elimination of 
his mid-western accent he was ready 
to play a scene with the slightly British- 
accented Niall MacGinnis. Each of 
the boys received a section of the movie 
script so he could learn what he was 
to do and say. Charlotte Wanamaker, 
our speech coach, tried to make them 
sound more like boys of Luther's town 
in the 16th century and less like 
Americans. Then on went the grease 
paint, costumes, and wigs. 

Then came Ronnie Deutschlander’s 
big moment. It was the confirmation 
class episode. It went very well. The 
boys caught the spirit of it. Nobody 
“muffed” lines. One Air Force teen- 
ager got the role of Kurt and he was 
asked to give the fifth commandment. 
Ronnie was ‘Gustav’ and Dr. Lu- 
ther called upon him to give the mean- 
ing of the commandment: 


Gustav: We should fear and love 
God so that we do our neighbor no 
bodily harm nor cause him any suffer- 
ing but help and befriend him in 
every need. 

LuTHER: Did you think that out 
yourself ? 

Gustav: No, sir. That’s what the 
catechism says. 

LUTHER: But that doesn’t prove you 
know what the commandment means. 
It’s not enough just to know the 
words. We must think them. 

Gustav: Yes, Doctor Luther. 


Pastors and lay people agree that 
this confirmation class scene is one 
of the most enjoyable in the film— 
because everybody has experienced it 
in his own congregation! 
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Started with prayer 


Audrey Dixson was on hand to see 
the first scenes shot for the film. That 
was out on a field near Rambach. 
They showed Luther riding to Worms 
on the wagon. That day started with 
prayer and ended with a small forest 
fire which was accidently started by 
a hot kleig light. Audrey was in Roth- 
enberg, too, for the scenes showing 
Luther and fellow law students in the 
inn and the episode in which Lu- 
ther was burned in effigy. 


The largest assembly of people in 
any one sequence appears at the end 
of the film when Luther and his con- 
gregation are in the Wittenberg castle 
church singing “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God’. Four hundred and fifty 
extras—towns people from Kloster 
Eberbach and Kiedrich—were dressed 
in 16th century costumes to serve as 
the Wittenberg congregation. And be- 
hind the camera, of course, was the 
score or more of directors, producers, 
cameramen, electricians, art directors, 
make-up artists, wardrobe personnel, 
stage hands, prop men, and technical 
advisors from the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. 

As Audrey certainly will testify, one 
was always conscious of the presence 
and work of the Holy Spirit. Cast and 
crew knelt down in.the field of Ram- 
bach that first production day and 
Pastor Oswald C. J. Hoffmann asked 
God for his blessings upon this effort 
to film an authentic story of Martin 
Luther and the Reformation. 

No movie is a one-man show. 

But more than that, the Martin Lu- 
ther movie is a “show’’ of faith and 
devotion to the cause of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Sister Ruthea Knowles, second deaconess to join the new “non-garbed, salary” plan, 
teaches handicrafts to the “Jolly Jills’ at the Neighborhood House, Saginaw, Mich. 


New Plan For Deaconesses 


Two deaconesses transfer to salary system in which 


civilian clothes are permitted on and off the job. 


By Doris Smith 


HEN Sister Ruthea Knowles 

stepped into the Neighborhood 
House that she directs in Saginaw, 
Mich., one day last month, people 
stared at her in astonishment. Instead 
of being dressed in the customary uni- 
form of the diaconate, she wore a 
‘trim business suit. 


Sister Ruthea had not. withdrawn 
from the diaconate. She had simply 
transferred from the “garbed’” plan 
to a new system called the “non- 
garbed, salaried’ diaconate. Under 
this plan she would wear “civilian” 
clothes on and off the job. And she 
would receive a salary—yjust like any 
other career woman. The one visible 
sign that still marked her as a dea- 
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First to shift to the new plan was Sister Louise Burroughs, director of Lankenau 
School of Nursing, Philadelphia. Only the cross distinguishes her as a deaconess. 


coness was the silver cross she wore. 

A few years ago you could always 
identify a woman in the diaconate by 
the neat tailored uniform she wore— 
grey in summer and black in winter. 
The only time a deaconess did not 
wear the garb was when she went on 
vacation. 

But this dress did not satisfy every- 
one. A deaconess in social work, like 


Sister Ruthea Knowles, sometimes 
found a uniform frowned upon in her 
chosen field. Most social welfare 


agencies preferred that their people 
refrain from wearing a distinctive dress 
that identified them as a social worker. 
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And even though the uniform had 
been modernized over the years—the 
hems raised and the dress restyled—it 
presented problems. So a movement 
slowly gained favor for a plan by 
which a woman could be a member 
of the diaconate and not adopt its dis- 
tinctive dress. 

“As we studied the form the di- 
aconate had taken in the last hundred 
years,” explained Sister Mildred Win- 
ter, executive secretary of the Board 
of Deaconess Work, ‘““we became aware 
that we were limiting by external forms 
the service of women in our church. 
We were saying to them, ‘Your service 


is acceptable and has the stamp of 
approval of the church upon it only 
if you conform to externals. That is, 
you must wear a certain uniform and 
live under a certain co-operative eco- 
nomic system.’ Certainly no service to 
the Lord should be restricted by these 
externals.”’ 

The result was that the United Lu- 
theran Church took action at its con- 
vention in October, 1952, that ‘‘dea- 
conesses present or future shall be per- 
mitted to serve... (1) with or with- 
out garb, (2) under the cooperative 
system or on a salaried arrangement 


Desire for independence 


Two women have transferred to 
“civies” and salary since the plan was 
put into effect. Sister Louise Bur- 
roughs, director of Lankenau School 
of Nursing in Philadelphia was the 
first—entering the plan on June 1, 
1953. One of her reasons for making 
the change was that she wanted the 
independence that the salary plan 
would give her. 

As long as she served under the 
garbed plan Sister Louise did not re- 
ceive a salary. Instead the Lankenau 
Hospital paid for her daily living ex- 
penses and also contributed a sum of 
money to a common cooperative fund 
for deaconesses. What money Sister 
Louise received for personal use above 
living expenses she “pulled” out of 
this cooperative fund. Out of this 
money she provided for uniforms, 
medical expenses, and old-age pen- 
sion. 

For the last 100 years all deaconesses 
have served under) this cooperative 
system of the fellowship. Agencies 
and congregations employing dea- 


conesses cared for their living expenses 
and gave money to the cooperative 
fund. Basically this system meant that 
a deaconess could serve wherever she 
felt called regardless of her employer's 
ability to pay her an adequate salary. 
Each deaconess under the cooperative 
had the same security, the same oppor- 
tunities for advanced study, and the 
same standard of living. 

“Part of the security offered to the 
non-salaried deaconess,’’ remarked Sis- 
ter Louise, “is that no matter what 
work she does, she receives the same 
benefits as does the top-ranking person 
in the entire diaconate.’’ The dea- 
coness earns the same “'profit’’ from 
the cooperative fund for her extras 
no matter what the income from her 
field of service. 

“Of course,’ continued Sister 
Louise, “I have a lot more money now 
than I had before I transferred to the 
new plan. I have to have more—I 
need it! Pension insurance, hospitali- 
zation, some kind of savings plan, in- 
surance against losing my job through 
illness, it takes all these to give me 
the same measure of security I knew 
when I was in the cooperative eco- 
nomic plan of the diaconate.”’ 

To insure that Sister Louise received 
an adequate salary, a representative of 
the Board of Deaconess Work con- 
ferred with Sister Louise and the hos- 
pital administration. The amount was 
arrived at by considering the salaries 
of women in the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia who held similar positions as 
Sister Louise. To further protect her, 
each year a representative of the Dea- 
coness Board must review the salary 
Sister Louise earns to see that it ts 
adequate. 

Oddly enough, the salary provision 
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of the new pattern was not considered 
when the idea of the non-garbed di- 
aconate was gaining ground. Instead 
the movement simply called for a sys- 
tem whereby a non-garbed deaconess 
could work side by side with her 
garbed sister—with no difference ex- 
cept in the manner of dress. When 
this idea was studied, however, it was 
found impractical. After all if a dea- 
coness put aside the garb, or entered 
the diaconate under this system, she 
would have to buy a lot more cloth- 
ing—much more than she could pay 
for out of the sum she pulled from 
the cooperative fund. So it was found 
necessary to provide for a salary. 


Requirements the same 


A girl answering the call to serve 
through the diaconate meets the same 
requirements whether she selects the 
garbed or the non-garbed, salaried 
plan. She first applies to the Deaconess 
Board for approval as a student of 
the diaconate. Requirements of the 
board are: The candidate must be un- 
der 36 years of age, without depend- 
ents, a member of the evangelical Lu- 
theran church, and a high school 
graduate in the college preparatory 
course. Other considerations enter into 
her qualifications such as whether she 
works well with people, whether she 
is physically able to undertake the 
strenuous work, and her spiritual mo- 
tivation. 

Each candidate prepares through a 
general religious training program, 
studying for one or two years at the 
deaconess training school in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or in Ruxton, Md. Then 
she selects a field in which she would 
like to specialize, such as nursing, so- 
cial work, religious education, parish 
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work. Through a program of further 
study and training or field work she 
becomes qualified in this specialty. In 
most specialties college work is pre- 
ferred, if not required. 

Sister Louise, for instance, enrolled 
in Lankenau Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing after two years of study in the 
deaconess school .Three years later she 
graduated from the nursing school 
with honors, and earned her bachelor’s 
degree. To meet an emergency she be- 
came the supervisor of nursing service 
in the hospital and director of the 
school of nursing. Then, while serv- 
ing the hospital full time, she entered 
the University of Pennsylvania to work 
for a master’s degree. 

Near the end of her training period 
in the deaconess school, the student 
selects the plan—garbed or non- 
garbed, salaried—under which she will 
serve. Having completed her years of 
preparation she is set apart by the 
church to the office of the diaconate 
through the rite of consecration. Be- 
fore she can be consecrated, however, 
she must have accepted a field of serv- 
ice. If a deaconess decides to marty, 
she withdraws from the diaconate. 

How do people who work with a 
deaconess feel about a sister who does 
not wear a uniform? Do they think 
there’s a difference ? 

“Oh, yes,’ stated Sister Louise. 
“But that difference depends on the 
person. Some folks have said that they 
feel much more comfortable now that 
I wear a nurse’s uniform. Others say 
that they just can’t get used to my not 
being garbed.” 

Does the service of Sister Louise 
differ now from that she formerly 
rendered ? 

“Do you mean, did I work harder 


or longer hours, or with greater in- 
terest when I wore a garb than I now 
do?” responded Sister Louise. “Am I 
less interested and less concerned about 
people? Or about the church? Or 
about God’s work? These questions 
are hardly worth an answer, because 
how could dress affect the spirit in 
which one serves? I am doing the 
same work I did formerly, and I do 
it with the same zeal and the same 
approach that I gave in the past.” 

People may respond differently to 
the garbed and the non-garbed dea- 
coness. But all are called “‘Sister.’’ Each 
must meet the same educational and 
physical requirements, and each must 
be socially adapted. Most of all, each 
must feel spiritually compelled to 
serve all people regardless of race, 
class, or condition. 


Your plans for observance of deaconess 
month might include a Deaconess Banquet. 
If there is a deaconess in your area, she 
might be invited to speak. Paper place 
mats and napkins with sketches. and infor- 
mation about the diaconate can be ordered 


from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Cost of mats is 45c for 50, 85c for 
100. Paper napkins are 50c for 25, 90c 
for 50, $1.75 for 100. 

If, however, there is no deaconess to 
make a personal appearance perhaps the 
program leader for the evening, after 
thorough preparation, could play the part 


of a deaconess, describing the two plans 
of the diaconate and telling about the fields 
in which deaconesses serve the church. Or 
prepare a skit showing these fields of 
service. 

The following materials are available 
from the Board of Deaconess Work, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Leaflets—in quantity, free of charge— 
“Calling for,’ “Do You Know?” “To- 
gether,” “Vocational Opportunities,’ ‘She 
Could Be You,” “Prospectus of the Dea- 
coness Training School, Philadelphia,” 
“Prospectus of the Deaconess Training 
School, Baltimore, Maryland.” 

Audio-visuals—"Freddie Finds a New 
Way,’ a filmstrip, operating time 10 min- 
utes, rental 75c plus postage. “A School 
for Church Workers,” colored slides, oper- 
ating time 18 minutes, rental $1.00 plus 
postage. 

Display materials—posters for the bul- 
letin board; photographs 30x40” mounted 
on cardboard, depicting the new deaconess 
houses, and a garbed and a non-garbed 
deaconess, lent for a limited time, for trans- 
portation charges only; dolls, 8” high, 
dressed in deaconess uniform, lent for dis- 
play purposes only, payment of postage 
required. 

Worship outline 


Hymns: “O Master Let Me Walk with 
ia” 
“Teach Me, My God and King” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 

Scripture: Matthew 6:19-21 (Traditionally 
used in The Service for the consecration 
of a deaconess.) 

Prayers: No. 64, p. 375 CYH, and No. 66, 
p. 375, CYH. 


@ It hurts more to have a belief pulled than to have a tooth pulled, and no 


intellectual novocaine is available, 


—Elmer Davis 
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Fraternities Are Ridiculous 


“Fraternities in church colleges are the most humili- 


ating instance of hypocrisy in American church life.” 


By Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


i ee point of an editorial that re- 
cently appeared in The Christian 
Century was: Since numbers of non- 
church colleges are insisting that their 
Greek-letter fraternities eliminate ra- 
cial discrimination, how can church- 
related colleges justify continuation of 
such discrimination by fraternities on 
their campuses ? 

A good point—irrefutable, well 
taken, and worth driving home with 
all possible insistence. In the present 
situation, this is probably the most 
promising point at which to take hold 
of the whole fraternity problem. 

But the further implication is ob- 
vious: What place have exclusive se- 
cret societies, to a greater or lesser 
degree under external control, within 
a Christian college at all? 

Is it necessary to set forth the in- 
dictment of the American college fra- 
ternity system in detail ? 

Some of the worst evils of the fra- 
ternities, paradoxically, flow directly 
from their professed virtues. Most of 
them enshroud their proceedings with 
mysterious mock-secrecy. Many of them 
initiate members with ceremonies 
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which are an absurdly contradictory 
combination of crude horseplay remi- 
niscent of late-Victorian hazing and 
elaborate rituals embracing pseudo- 
religious, even Christian, ideals and 
pledges. Indeed, from their professed 
aims and principles one might sup- 
pose that they were self-appointed al- 
lies of the college administration, dedi- 
cated to inculcating studiousness, pro- 
bity, chivalry, magnanimity, in all who 
are subjected to their beneficient 
shepherding. 

The truth is that they are, on most 
campuses, the most troublesome and 
obdurate obstacle to the fulfillment of 
the high purposes of education. 


For close to 40 years I have been 
continuously and intimately acquainted 
with the colleges of the United States. 
I know them of every type and in all 
sections of the country—publicly and 
privately sponsored, secular and 
church-related, men’s and women’s 
and co-ed, in New England and the 
middle Atlantic states, in the south 
and southwest and central west, in the 
Rocky mountains and on the Pacific 
coast. I have yet to meet a front-rank 
and forward-looking president er dean 


who did not confess (often in the 
privacy of his study and strictly off 
the record) that fraternities constitute 
his most persistent and harassing head- 
ache. I have yet to sit down with a 
group of representative undergrad- 
uate leaders to scrutinize the fraternity 
system in the context of college wel- 
fare without hearing the majority of 
them admit that fraternities are divi- 
sive, extravagant, demoralizing and 
ridiculous. Certainly, in a Christian 
perspective, I know of few advocates 
of the Christian cause to or in Amer- 
ican colleges who would not agree 
that fraternities are their most baffling 
handicap, although some of them make 
the best of a bad situation through 
practice of the scriptural injunction to 
“make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness,” and by shrewd de- 
vices draw the fraternities, usually 
halfheartedly or pharisaically, to their 
support. 


“You're silly” 


Some years ago I preached at a te- 
quired Sunday morning chapel service 
in one of our oldest and proudest New 
England colleges, a college which does 
not hesitate to admit its superiority 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen is presi- 
dent of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. His knowI- 
edge of American colleges is tre- 
mendous, dating back to the days 
when he ranged through them as a 


representative of the Y.M.C.A. and 
the Student Christian Movement. 


This copyrighted article is re- 
printed from The Christian Cen- 
tury, issue of Sept. 9, 1953. 


(though, regrettably, with little justi- 
fication in fact). After the service it 
was the privilege (or duty) of the 
“leading” fraternity to entertain the 
visiting preacher at lunch. The front 
door was opened by a stiffly (but not 
very sprucely) liveried butler, and the 
guest was ushered into a large living 
room, its wainscoted walls impressively 
hung with trophies of rod or rifle, a 
roaring blaze in the great fireplace. 
All members of the fraternity were al- 
ready present and ranged appro- 
priately about the room—the seniors in 
the deeply upholstered armchairs near 
the fire, the juniors in somewhat less 
luxurious chairs just behind, the 
sophomores in spartan chairs in the 
next row, and the chastened freshmen 
standing dutifully about the walls. 
There were two other guests—a little 
girl of 12 and her younger brother of 
eight, children of a favorite professor. 

Presently, dinner was announced 
and we went in, the visiting preacher, 
so to say, on the arm of the president 
of the fraternity, the little girl and 
boy just behind, then seniors, juniors, 
sophomores, and freshmen, all in 
proper order. The dining table was 
set like a T-shaped banquet board— 
the president of the fraternity at the 
head in the center, the visiting preacher 
on his right, the little girl and boy on 
his left, and the members of the fra- 
ternity in proper sequence, with the 
lowly freshmen far down toward the 
end of the table. 

It was one of the most solemn meals 
I have ever eaten; the mood of the 
chapel service just concluded had been 
jocular by comparison. The visiting 
preacher tried to lighten the conversa- 
tion by references to the weather, the 
football score, and similar trivialities, 
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but to no avail. After the main course, 
someone struck up the fraternity 
hymn, “Hi, Hi, Psi Phi” or “Hail to 
Thee, Cross and Key.” As the strains 
of the last chorus died away, in the 
reverent silence which followed, the 
president of the fraternity turned to the 
little girl on his left and asked, “Don’t 
you think this is wonderful?’ She 
looked up at him and replied: “I think 
you're silly !”’ 

That points to the heart of the ab- 
surdity of the American fraternity sys- 
tem. Is there any other appropriate 
way to respond to it? It’s adolescent. 
It represents a gigantic instance of ar- 
rested development. 

Oh, I can feel the temperature rising 
in your correspondence columns as 
letters of indignation pour in from 
outraged subscribers who rise in wrath 
to declare the virtues of the fraternity 
system, to testify to what “dear old 
Gamma Key” or “Rod and Reel’’ has 
meant to their lives, even to their souls. 
(I suggest that you tabulate how large 
a proportion of these protests come 
from the postwar generation. Even 
more, how large a proportion of them 
come from men and women who are 
fulfilling significant roles in public 
service. ) 

To be sure, I have known colleges 
where, on careful appraisal, the assets 
from fraternities might be held to 
balance, or nearly balance, the liabili- 
ties. I have known individual slipshod 
students who, through the concerted 
effort of their ‘brothers’ (and possibly 
some forceful pressure from national 
officers), were held just above ‘“‘pass- 
ing” in their college grades. And I 
have known dozens of potentially out- 
standing students who, through the 
demoralizing conditions of crowded 
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fraternity study rooms and the subtle 
contagion of group standards, were 
held down to academic mediocrity. 

I have known shy or lonely lads 
and girls who, through fraternity or 
sorority membership, have been drawn 
into friendships and social activities 
(though, like as not, with “brothers” 
and “‘sisters’’ whom they would never 
naturally have selected for more than 
passing acquaintances). But I have 
also known scores of splendid men 
and women whose spirits have been 
deeply hurt by an exclusion which 
they did not merit; or, almost more 
lamentable, by forced intimacy through 
four years with fellow students with 
whom they possessed no natural kin- 
ship of outlook, interest, or principle. 


Blatant hypocrisy 


But it is the role of fraternities and 
sororities in church-sponsored colleges 
with which we are concerned at the 
moment. The pervasive unreality of 
the system eats with peculiar demoral- 
ization into their integrity. 

Year by year, our national church 
assemblies re-enact strong and impres- 
sive indictments of the un-Christian 
character of racial discrimination. 
Month by month, their boards of 
Christian education subsidize institu- 
tions bearing church names which 
harbor as an organic part of their cor- 
porate existence the most flagrant and 
indefensible organized expressions of 
racial and social discrimination to be 
found in the whole of American life. 

How do we justify this? I suggest 
that it cannot honestly be justified. 
Fraternities and sororities in church 
colleges are the most humiliating in- 
stance of blatant unreality and hypoc- 
risy in American church life. 


I Believe in Fraternities 


The fraternity system does need some improvements. That’s 


the reason, the author argues, why Christians should join. 


By Robert Robinson 


I DO not wholeheartedly and un- 
reservedly endorse every action and 
every policy of every chapter of every 
Greek-letter fraternity and _ sorority 
(and neither do I endorse every action 


of every department of our great Unit- 
ed States). But, I believe that a per- 
son’s attitude toward Greek-letter life, 
and the rightness or wrongness of join- 
ing a fraternity grows out of four fac- 
tors: 


Sorority sisters sing at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, pep rally. 


1. The individual concerned, his 
background, his previous experience, 
and all the other factors of personality 
make-up. 

2. The  fraternity-school 
ship at that particular school. 

3. The particular fraternity 1n- 
volved (the particular people in that 
particular chapter). 

4, Whether that particular fratern- 
ity is a dormitory and boardinghouse, 
or whether it is limited by the school 
to be only a social organization. 

For these four reasons I would not 
recommend an unknown person to a 
chapter of any fraternity on a campus 
with which I was not acquainted. 

With these four factors in mind, let 
us turn toward some of the general 
criticisms of fraternity life. The word 
“fraternity” as used in this discussion 
applies to both the fraternity and 
sorority. 


relation- 


HE fraternity system cannot be 

condemned upon the basis of what 
we know personally—or more com- 
monly through hearsay—about one pat- 
ticular chapter of one particular fra- 
ternity. We do not condemn America 
because it produced a John Dillinger, 
or an Al Capone, or the Pendergast 
Mob; for we remember that America 
also produced men like Henry Ward 
Beecher, Ernest Fremont Tittle, and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Why then 
condemn the fraternity system on the 
basis of one chapter of one fraternity, 
or the fraternity setup at one college? 
The fraternity system cannot be con- 
demned solely on the basis of all those 
things we can list that are supposedly 
bad about a fraternity; because we can 
probably find those same things in 
dormitory life, and society in general. 
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Among those outstanding religious 
leaders both conservative and liberal, 
who have also found a place in their 
lives for the fraternity system are: 
Henry Ward Beecher, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop 
Paul Kern, Joshua Liebman, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, G. Bromley Oxnam, Norman 
Vincent Peale, Henry K. Sherril, 
as well as Ella Alexander Boole, World 
President W.C.T.U.1 


NE of the arguments so often used 

against fraternities is that they 
contain snobs. I will freely admit that 
they often do, but are all the campus 
snobs in Greek-letter organizations ? 
Dormitory life and society in general 
contain many snobs who have never 
seen the inside of a fraternity house. 

I had a friend in undergraduate 
school who was always condemning 
fraternities as snobbish; but by the 
consensus of nine or 10 of us (both 
Greek and non-Greek) there was no 
greater snob on the campus than Jim, 
who was throwing this condemnation 
at fraternities. One of the most snob- 
bish groups I know is a clique of non- 
Greek theological students! 

Granting that fraternities are selec- 
tive, and exclude some people, how 
many intimate friends do you have on 
campus? Forty? Fifty? Sixty? The 
whole student body? No, only two or 
three. Therefore, you are being selec- 

1 Baird, Manual of American College Fratern- 


ities, 15th edition, The Collegiate Press, Menasha, 
Wis., 1949, pp. 54-55. 


This article is reprinted by spe- 
cial permission from the October, 


1951, issue of Motive, magazine of 
the Methodist Student Movement. 


tive in choosing your friends. Why 
deny that privilege to others (includ- 
ing fraternities)? You may have 
chosen a person of another race as a 
personal intimate friend, but I doubt 
it. Belonging to a Greek-letter frater- 
nity does not exclude friendship with 
non-Greek people. 

Donald Richberg, speaking as a non- 
Greek who in later life turned Greek, 
has observed: 


Suppose I don’t join a fraternity, 
but I insist on confining my com- 
panionship to 10 men. We go to 
games together. We play cards to- 
gether, we study together, we get up 
parties together. We rent rooms near 
each other. Then . . . why shouldn't 
we rent a house and eat together, 
and call ourselves the ABC’s, and 
invite congenial souls to join us?’ 


In other words, non-Greeks often 
form their own unorganized frater- 
nities, although they bear no name. 
And these groups often become snob- 
bish in themselves, as did the clique of 
theological students. 


Fraternities are not halls of paradise 
—they contain personality conflicts, 
school rivals, and occasionally a psy- 
chotic—but so do school dormitories, 
churches, and society in general. After 
we are out of school, and settle down, 
I doubt if we will intimately know 
everyone in our block, or our apart- 
ment house. And I doubt if we would 
want to associate with everyone in this 
block or apartment house, for this 
block will probably contain at least 
one alcoholic, maybe a petty criminal, 

a petty gambler, a prostitute, or a psy- 


2 Richberg, 
Good Taste,’’ 
No. 2, p. 164 


Donald R., ‘‘Discrimination Is 
Banta’s Greek Exchange, Vol. 37, 


Columbia Strikes at Discrimination 


All men regardless of the color of 
their skin or their form of worship 
are equally God’s children and as 
such deserve equal treatment. Be- 
cause of this we applaud Columbia 
University’s recent decision to with- 
draw recognition by Oct. 1, 1960, 
from all campus organizations that 
deny membership because of an ap- 
plicant’s race, color, or religion. This 
ban will. strike directly at the dis- 
criminatory practices of some fra- 
ternities which have constitutional 


limitations on membership. 
In enacting the ban Columbia joins 


the universities of Connecticut, Dart- 
mouth, and Amherst, schools that 
have already passed similar legisla- 
tion, in attempting to eliminate these 
unsavory constitutional clauses . . . 

During the last few years fra- 
ternities have been both cajoled and 
warned to eliminate these discrimina- 
tory clauses. Yet beyond vague prom- 
ises and the passage of dilatory reso- 
lutions at National Interfraternity 
Conferences little action has been 
taken. It is now time that fraternities 
be forced to live up to their hitherto 
unfulfilled promises. 

—Religion at the News Desk, 


chotic. (It happens in the best of 
neighborhoods.) And, the apartment 
house, or block from which you came, 
also was no hall of paradise, and com- 
pletely free of odd personalities. 


Again quoting Mr. Richberg: 


A fraternity brother, ideally is a 
man you are willing to live with, to 
have eat and sleep in your home, to 
have become an intimate member of 
your family. Not all your brethren 


will meet your ideal. But you won't 
be ideal yourself to a lot of them. 


One of the greatest factors in deter- 
mining the value of Greek-letter life 
is whether the fraternity is limited by 
the school to a social club—or whether 
it is also a dormitory where its mem- 
bers room and board. I am now asso- 
ciated with the Denver University 
campus, and the girls here do not 
know what real sorority life is. The 
houses are merely social gathering 
places. The girls have little sense of 
group loyalty, unity, and common ex- 
perience compared to those houses 
which room and board the girls. Here 
at D.U. the houses are closed on date 
nights, and do not serve as a central 
gathering place for most of the mem- 
bers during the daytime. Certainly this 
type of fraternity setup has less to 
offer than one in which the members 
eat and live. 


What more does a fraternity offer 
than a dormitory ? 


A fraternity is self-governing, 
within the few limits imposed by 
college regulations, or alumni guid- 
ance. Here the young member learns, 
perhaps for the first time, to sub- 
mit to the will of the majority, and 
to shape his own conduct in accord- 
ance with the interests, and standards 
of the group in which he lives. Here 
in assuming his allotted share of the 
work of the group he develops a 
sense of responsibility; for the well- 
being of something outside himself. 
He is merged with the group; must 
work with and for the group; must 
fight to emerge as a leader who will 
direct the group. He learns the in- 
valuable lesson of subordinating self 
and selfish desires for the good of 
others . . . No public opinion exer- 
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cises so deep an influence upon youth 
as that of youth itself; neither home 
nor college can effect such sweeping 
results with so little delay or fric- 
BOR Gc 


Why can’t dormitory life do just 
this, with loyalty built toward the dor- 
mitory instead of the fraternity? In 
theory it could, in practice it will not. 
If it builds loyalty to the dorm it, then, 
is becoming an unorganized fraternity. 
Ordinarily the fraternity group is 
smaller than the dorm group, thereby 
making group spirit and common ex- 
perience easier to obtain. In the dor- 
mitory, the proctor’s main duties are: 

1. To keep the hall quiet during 
quiet hours. 

2. To assist anyone who may come 
seeking help. 

3. To escort the housemother to 
dinner. 

The fraternity house provides these 
things, plus supervising study-table for 
all freshmen (and anyone else who has 
poor grades), plus encouraging attend- 
ance at school functions and games, 
and at intramural activities. Usually, 
the dormitory freshman has no one to 
see that he is on study-table, if he 
wants to be out fiddling away his time, 
nor to see that he gets to the varsity 
games. 


FRATERNITIES have often been 

condemned because of their cost. It 
has been several years since I lived in 
a fraternity house, but at that time, it 
was no more costly than college life 
in general. For in the dormitory, there 
were always extra assessments—for the 
lobby newspaper and magazines, for 


8 Ibid., p. 164 (italics mine). 
£Baird, Op. cit. Po27. 


the dance, voted by the house council, 
and for a wedding gift for someone; 
whereas these items were included in 
the fraternity budget. 


Some say that all fraternity life is 
a big social whirl, but Louis D. Baylor, 
auditor for 37 of the 43 social frater- 
nities at the University of Alabama, 
says that only 3 per cent of the total 
fraternity budget is spent for social 
activities.® Fraternities could not exist 
today, if their cost were much above 
the cost of dormitory life. 


It has also been said of the fraternity 
system that “I have to forever pay fra- 
ternity dues.” In 39 fraternities sur- 
veyed by the National Interfraternity 
Council, 15 had no alumni dues, 13 
had alumni dues of $5 per year or 
less, and the other five had dues over 
$5, but not more than $10 per year. I 
‘don’t believe that this is a valid argu- 
ment against fraternities.® 


OME will say that a man must for- 
sake his Christian ideals when he 
goes into a fraternity—he must smoke 
and drink in order to become socially 
acceptable. You will cite me several 
instances of where a ‘‘good” boy went 
to college, joined a fraternity, and im- 
mediately took up chain smoking and 
heavy drinking. I know of such cases, 
but I also know of non-Greek cases 
where the boys (and girls) did the 
same thing. 

This, therefore, cannot be blamed 
upon the fraternity system, since it also 
happens in dormitory life, but rather 
upon the fact that these people have 


> See Linn C. Lightner, ‘““On Fraternity Costs,’’ 
Banta's Greek Exchange, Vol. 38, No. 1, p. 20. 


® See J. D. Sparks, ‘‘Alumni Organizations of 
Fraternities Analyzed,’’ Banta’s Greek Exchange, 
FiVol. 36, No. 2, p. 112. 


discovered a new-found freedom— 
freedom from their parents’ ever-pres- 
ent thumb. And they, therefore, have 
gone to the opposite extreme to prove 
to their parents that they are now men 
and women—free from their authority. 
There were a great many men in my 
fraternity who neither drank nor 
smoked, and I also knew people in 
other fraternities who neither smoked 
nor drank. Therefore, it is possible to 
belong to a fraternity, and neither 
smoke nor drink. 

At my undergraduate school there 
was a tule, ‘No drinking in the house.” 
And the fraternities policed that rule 
better than the dormitory did—for it 
hurt more people if a fraternity man 
got caught, than it did if a dormitory 
man got caught. If a dormitory man 
got caught he was the only one who 
suffered—for dormitory is a loosely 
woven type of social organization. But 
if a fraternity man got caught drink- 
ing, it hurt the whole fraternity—for 
a fraternity is a closely woven type of 
organization. Therefore, fraternity 
members policed their own better than 
did the dormitory men. 


FRATERNITIES have often been 

criticized as unchristian at the 
point of religious and racial discrimina- 
tion. However, you reserve the right to 
choose your friends—whoever they 
may be—and I reserve the right to 
choose my own friends; therefore, we 
must grant to others (including fra- 
ternities) the right to choose their 
friends. 

Apparently this proceding _ state- 
ment denies the member of a minority 
or unwanted tace the privilege of 
choosing his own friends. But, if you 
are white, how many of your zntimate 
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friends are of another race? Or if you 
are of another race, how many of your 
intimate friends are white? Here, I 
break with the fraternity system, for 
I believe that all races ought to have 
the right to join white fraternities. 

In looking over Baird’s Manual of 
American College Fraternities, Y dis- 
covered that of the 71 national Greek- 
letter fraternities belonging to the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference, 57 
fostered no religious or racial dis- 
crimination (although they probably 
had tacit agreements concerning race, 
not listed in Baird’s Manual), two 
were for Protestants only, three for 
Catholics only, one for Caucasians 
only, one for Latin Americans only, 
two for Negroes only, three for Jews 
only, and two that were founded by 
Jews and predominantly Jewish in 
membership. 

Here again, let me repeat, I believe 
that the fraternity system is wrong at 
this point, and I believe that all races 
ought to have the r7ght to join white 
fraternities. Whether or not that right 
is carried out depends upon the /ndi- 
viduals concerned. But are fraternities 
the only organizations that foster re- 
ligious and racial discrimination ? The 
Scottish Rite certainly does, and the 
Masonic Lodge does to a certain extent. 

In brief, fraternities, I believe, are 
no less Christian than society as a 
whole. If Christianity is to “‘save’’ the 
world, as it must, it must leave its 
cloistered halls and cells and move to 
where the world is. Christian young 
people, I believe, could be doing a 
service to God, to society as a whole, 
and to themselves by joining a fra- 
ternity. Of course, we can serve God 
without belonging to a fraternity; but 
let us not deny the opportunity of 
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ministering to people through frater- 
nity life. God needs Christians in fra- 
ternities, not as martyrs but as re- 
spected fraternity men, to guide the 
fraternity in the Christian way of life, 
and to make those changes which 
seem necessary in the fraternity system. 


Articles appearing in Banta’s Greek Ex- 
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reading this article: 
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“Campus Tragedies,’ Editorial, Vol. 38, 
No. 1, p. 26. 


“Girl Bites Dog,” Editorial, Vol. 37, No. 4, 
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Lasher, George, “N.I.C. Airs Racial Ques- 
tion,” Vol. 37, No. 1, p. 5. 
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Marshall, Dorothy H., “Off with the 
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After several visitors had dented car fenders on this stump at North Carolina’s 
Camp Lutheridge, leaguers volunteered to remove it before breakfast one morning. 


Serve or Shrivel 


Change your league pace in summertime. Plan activity proj- 


ects that will serve the church and keep your group busy. 


By Stafford L. Swing 


LEADER: Some leagues just fold up We, the official young people's or- 
for the summer. But I can’t see why ganization of the church, are an arm 
members of our league should hang of the church—or should be. If we 
up their religion like their winter discontinue serving during the sum- 
clothes when warm weather comes. mer months, we weaken the church. 
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Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help 
To bring them to his side. 


We are the only Bible 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinner’s gospel, 

We are the scoffer’s creed; 
We are the Lord’s last message 
Given in deed and word— 
What if the line is crooked? 

What if the type is blurred ? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn ? 
How can we hope to help him 
Unless from him we learn? 


—Annie Johnson Flint 


Let’s look in on one league and find 
out how the members solved their 
summer problem. The executive com- 
mittee is meeting to discuss and plan 
the summer’s activities. 

(The following dramatization uses 
nine characters. They are the officers 
of the Luther League. If your league 
is small, you may wish to let one per- 
son play the part of more than one 
character so that the number of officers 
is less than nine. 

(Eight of the officers are seated 
around a table—or in chairs forming 
a semi-circle in front of the Luther 
League. One chair is vacant. A black- 
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board and chalk are to one side where 
they can be seen by the leaguers. 

(Following are the characters and 
their offices: President, James Martin; 
vice president, Dot Austin; secretary, 
Mary Kanup ; treasurer, Albert Smith; 
missionary secretary, Susy Aldridge; 
evangelism secretary, Tom Jones; so- 
cial action secretary, Robert Hefner; 
recreational secretary, Tommy Brown, 
program chairman, Alice Wayne. 

(The vice president, Dot Austin, 
has not yet arrived. James Martin is 
in the center.) 

JaMEs: (Looks at watch.) It’s time 
to begin. We can’t wait for Dot. She 
said she’d be here. Bob has charge 
of the devotions. Are you ready, Bob? 

RoBerT: (Rises. Has open Bible in 
hands.) Ym going to read from the 
13th chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. John, beginning with the first 
verse. (He reads passage. At the con- 
clusion of the 17th verse, he says:) 
Here ends the reading of the scripture. 
(He puts Bible down, looks at mem- 
bers of the committee and begins 
talking.) 

I know that it is customary for the 
devotional leader to read a passage 
of scripture and then have a prayer. 
But I want us to do more tonight. Let 
us consider this passage for just a 
moment. The scene is the Upper Room. 
The Feast of the Passover is in prog- 
ress. It is our Lord’s last supper with 


@ The Rev. Stafford L. Swing is 
pastor of Mt. Olive Lutheran 


Church, Hickory, N. C. Formerly 


he was executive secretary of the 
Luther League of the South Caro- 
lina Synod. 


the disciples. By word and example 
he is trying to prepare the disciples 
for what is to come—Gethsemane, Cal- 
vary, the Resurrection, and a life time 
of proclaiming the good news, in spite 
of persecutions and other hardships. 

Here he speaks of service, and per- 
forms an act of service to the disciples. 
In a region where roads and streets 
were dusty, where most travel was 
done on foot, where sandles were worn 
—the feet became tired and dusty. 
Usually the host provided a slave or 
a servant to wash his guests’ feet be- 
for a meal. Jesus performs this act 
of a servant as an example for the 
disciples—not that they should go 
around literally washing feet, but that 
their lives should be lives of service 
to their fellowmen. 

Sometimes I feel that we leaguers 
overlook this. We expect to be served 


by the members of the congregation. 


We want them to provide a good 
meeting place for us. We ask them 
for leadership. We want the programs 
of the church to revolve around us 
and our schedules. When the program 
of the church does not fit into our 
personal schedule, we cut out the 
church program or insist that it be 
changed to suit us. We aren’t willing 
enough to put first things first. 

I think we should begin to serve 
a little. There are some things that 


we can do, not just to be doing some- 


thing, but things that will help us and 
help the congregation as well. I hope 
that during this meeting we are go- 
ing to adopt some projects that will 
be really worthwhile, that will take 
a lot of our time and talents. 

I think that we will find that, as 
we serve, we grow. ‘There are things 


that we can do that will help the 


congregation, Let’s find out what we 
can do, and then do it. 

Some have suggested that we should 
fold up for the summer. Well, I don’t 
think so. If we do, it’s just one more 
time that we have given in to the 
less important. Let us pray. 

We thank thee, O God, for the 
privilege of being alive. For all of the 
Opportunities that come to us, we 
thank thee. Forgive us when we have 
not taken hold of our opportunities, 
when we have failed in too many of 
our responsibilities. Help us to start 
anew. Grant that our religious faith 
may be so strong as to compel us to 
translate it into the actions of our 
daily living. Let not our words be our 
sole satisfaction. Stir us until we are 
completely dedicated to living for thee 
and giving service unto thee. In Jesus’ 


name. Amen. 

JAMES MARTIN: The meeting will 
come to order. Mary, do you have 
the roll? 

Mary: Yes, all of us are here but 
Dot. 


Dot: (Breezes in, hearing the last 
of Mary's sentence.) Did I hear some- 
one using my name in vain? Sorry 
I’m late. Dick’s outside. Let’s hurry up 
with the meeting. We're going to the 
park for a swim. 

Tommy Brown: Why didn’t you 
bring him in? 

Dor: I asked him to, but he said 
he’d wait for me in the car. 

JaMEs: The meeting will come to 
order. We're here to plan our program 
for the summer. 

Dor: Well, I don’t think that will 
take much time. With so many away 
on vacations and at camps I don’t see 
any reason to try to have regular meet- 
ings. You know how it was last sum- 
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mer. Half of the time the program 
leaders didn’t even show up. 

ALBERT: I know what you mean. 
Our offerings were so low last sum- 
mer, that we wouldn’t have been able 
to meet our pledge to the state league 
if we hadn’t picked up during the 
winter months. 

JAMES: That’s why we're meeting 
tonight. I believe that we can have 
good programs and good activities 
during the summer. If we have those, 
the young people will come out. 

Bos: Yea. I think we ought to work 
on our programs. I don’t see any 
point in coming each Sunday evening 
into a stuffy building to hear one or 
two people get up and read the topic. 
I can think of lot better things to do. 

Tommy: Seems to me that this 
would be a good time of the year to 
really have good programs. We could 
have some outside—at the lakeside. I 
mean some really good programs. 

Mary: Say, that’s an idea. Why not 
have meetings where the young people 
are. I was talking with someone from 
St. Martin’s League at the convention. 
They said that they had to change 
their programs all around for the sum- 
mer. They found that their young 
people went to the beach on Sunday 
afternoons and didn’t get back for 
league. So. those who weren’t in the 
habit of going arranged to meet the 
group on the beach and they had some 
of their programs there. At other times 
they went out for a swim, and when 
the gang was ready to come back in 
they went to one of the homes for a 
snack and a program. 

Dor: That's all right for them. 
But so many of our young people go 
on vacations. We can’t all go. 

JAMEs: I had Susy check with all of 
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our leaguers by telephone to find out 
their plans for the summer. What did 
you find out, Susy ? 


Susy: Well, 10 are going to camp 
the third week -in July. Seven have 
regular summer jobs, so they'll be 
around ‘all summer. The others are 
planning to go with their parents on 
vacation, but not all will be gone at 
the same time. 


James: That’s what I thought. We 
have some that will be here all sum- 
mer, and the others will be around 
most of the time. I don’t think we 
should just close up shop. I believe 
that we can work out a challenging 
program that will bring the leaguers 
out. 


RoserT: I’ve been looking at this 
pamphlet from Luther League of 
America headquarters. (Holds up 
“102 Service Projects for Youth.”’) It 
tells what’ some other leaguers have 
been doing. Some of them are pretty 
good. It tells of a group in South Sioux 
City, Nebr., that picked up corn that 
the corn picker had missed on a farm. 
With the more than $60 that they 
earned from its sale, they bought two 
large pieces of ply-board to make ping- 
pong tables. At one of their meetings 
they sandpapered them, painted them, 
and set them up. Sounds good. If we 
just had some corn raisers around here, 
we could do that. We've been want- 
ing a ping-pong table for some time. 

Tom: We'll have to look into the 
matter and see if there’s something 
like that for us to get in on. 

ROBERT: (Again referring to the 
pamphlet.) Here's where another 
group prepared their own slides on 
the good Samaritan. I bet they had 
fun. 


Tommy: Bet it took a lot of work, 
too. 

Mary: But if it’s something you 
like doing, it’s not work. 

Susy: I know of one group that con- 
ducted their own day-camp at the 
church. They had a regular camp pro- 
gram with study courses and recreation. 
It was for the youngsters who couldn't 
go to camp. 

JAMES: One of my friends was tell- 
ing me of a project their league had. 


“Our league’s 


gota 


Dungaree Squad” 


Summer and winter . . 


They opened a teen-age canteen on 
Saturday evening. Theirs is a rural 
church and they had a spot for it. 
They had games, square dancing, and 
the like. Drinks and snacks were sold 
and financed the program. Sometimes 
they would have outdoor movies, too. 

Tommy: Remember the group at St. 
James? They built an outdoor theatre 
and gave a religious play at the end 
of the summer. Had to give it twice 
to take care of the crowd. 


. our Dungaree Squad plans service 


activities for our league. We get our best ideas from 
“102 Service Projects for Youth.” This 8-page leaflet 
actually lists 102 ways your league can serve your church 


and community . 


. Order your copy now 


It’s free. 


Luther League of America 


1228 Spruce St. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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JAMES: I tell you what let’s do. Let’s 
make a list of things that we can do 
or that we'd like to do. Then, let’s 
go through them and pick out some 
that we want to present to the league 
for discussion and adoption. I'll write 
them on the blackboard. (Goes to 
board.) Let’s start with programs first. 
Any suggestions ? 

ALIcE: How about lakeside devo- 
tions one evening? (James writes it 
down.) We could go out early for a 
swim and some games and take a picnic 
supper. Then as the sun goes down, 
we could have our devotions. 

Tom: I like that idea of making 
slides of some of the parables. It could 
be a project as well as a program. Mr. 
Smith is good with a camera, and I 
believe we could get him to make 
the slides. (James writes it down.) 

A.icE: How about a nature hike. 
That would be fun, too. Then we 
could wind up with a program on 
God in nature or something like that. 
(James writes it down.) 

Mary: How about a campfire pro- 
gram. There’s something about sitting 
in a circle around a campfire that 
brings you closer together. 

ALBERT: I noticed in the list of 
topics that in July we are to have one 
on “Know Your Neighbors—The 
Episcopalians.’ Let’s see if we can 
have a joint meeting with them and 
let them explain their church to us. 
We could offer a return meeting to 
them if they want to learn about our 
church. 

James: That’s a good idea, and it 
fits right in with our topics.( Writes it 
down.) 

Dor: I like the play idea. We 
could give one on the lawn some eve- 
ning. Or maybe we could find a place 
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to make an outdoor theatre and wor- 
ship center. (James writes it down.) 

James: Well, those are some ideas 
about programs. Now, how about 
service projects. There ought to be 
some things that we could do as acts 
of service. 

RoBeErT: I noticed that some of our 
hymnals are getting in pretty bad 
shape. We could gather them up and 
repair them and discard those that are 
too far gone. We could do it one eve- 
ning before our meeting. 

JAMES: That's a good one for a 
starter. (Writes it down.) 

Tommy: How about cleaning up 
the place. The shrubbery needs work- 
ing and the lawn needs trimming. 
(James writes it down.) 

Mary: I was in the junior depart- 
ment of Sunday school last week. 
Something could be done there. The 
walls are dingy. If we could get some- 
one to give the paint, we could make 
it more attractive. How about asking 
the Brotherhood to get the paint if we 
do the work? 

James: That’s good. And while 
we're at it, maybe we could go over 
some of the other class rooms. (He 
writes it down.) 

Susy: Our vacation Bible school 
starts week after next. Maybe we could 
help out with that... We could help 
with the recreation and the refresh- 
ments. Some of us could teach or assist 
the teachers in the small classes 
(James writes it down.) 


RoBerT: Here’s a suggestion from 
the pamphlet on service projects. Why 
not put Lutheran tracts in public 
places. I’ve seen Baptist and Roman 
Catholic tracts in the hospital and 
Christian Science tracts in the bus 


station. Why can’t we get some Lu- 
jheran tracts in those places. 
ALBERT: How about a pilgrimage 
‘0 the Children’s Home. We could 
orepare a program and present it to 
hem. I believe it would be fun. 


Dor: Dear me. I’ve completely for- 
zotten Dick. He’ll think I’m not com- 
ing. Well, it won’t hurt him to wait 
i little longer. 


JaMeEs: Well, let’s go over these 
>rograms and projects and see what 
wwe can do. I think we're getting some- 
where. 


LEADER: Yes, I believe that league 

will go somewhere this summer. They 
are thinking and planning. If they 
follow through, they will be serving. 
There isn’t any danger of the league’s 
‘folding up this summer. 
_ But, what about us. We've got to 
serve, or we'll shrivel. There’s plenty 
vhat we can do right here in our own 
congregation and community. 

Let's just use the same black board 
and list some of the things that we 
can do to make our program more 
attractive this summer. James, since 
you did such a good job, how about 
writing down the suggestions we make. 

Then we can turn our suggestions 
‘over to the executive committee for 
further investigation and planning. 
‘When the committee considers our 
szggestions, I would like to see them 
take two large sheets of paper, like 
these, one for July (Holds up one 
sheet) and another for August (holds 
up second sheet). Each can be divided 
into squares for the remaining weeks 
of the summer. In each square they 
can place the program and the weekly 


project. If one project takes more than 
a week, it can be entered in the num- 
ber of squares that it is thought neces- 
sary to complete the project. Then, 
this can be posted on our bulletin 
board. That way we'll know what to 
expect and what to look forward to. 


Now, let’s start on special programs. 
I'll start it off with suggesting lake- 
side devotions. (After suggestions 
have been made, leader calls for sug- 
gested service projects. There will be 
discussions about each project.) 


LEADER: (After the list has grown) 
That’s a good beginning. Let’s follow 
them through. I believe we will learn 
that it is more pleasant to serve than 
to be served. 


O Lord, I pray 
That for this day 
I may not swerve 
By foot or hand 
From Thy command 
Not to be served, but to serve. 


This, too, I pray, 
That from this day 
No love of ease 
Nor pride prevent 
My good intent 
Not to be pleased, but to please. 


And if I may 
I'd have this day 
Strength from above 
To set my heart 
In heavenly art 
Not to be loved, but to love. 


(Today, O Lord” — 
Maltbie D. Babcock) 
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This topic is not complete, and rightly 
so. It is designed to promote discussion 
which is to be followed by action. It may 
be called a planning session, with the en- 
tire group participating. 

Each Luther League is unique in that 
it has its own problems and its own oppor- 


tunities. What works for one will not 
necessarily provide the blue print for an- 
other. However, suggestions from other 
leagues and what they are doing can be 
starters for group thinking which leads 
to action. 

The material may be used as here pre- 
sented. If this is done, the leader should 
be familiar enough with his part that he 
will not have to refer to notes too closely. 
The skit should be rehearsed. It can be 
presented as is, with the officers of the 
league taking the various parts. BUT 
DON’T READ THEM. Many a good pro- 
gram has been squashed because of too 
much reading. 

Another suggestion is to have the group 
in a separate room, relaying the meeting 
via public address system. Or, it can be 
recorded prior to the meeting on a tape 
or wire recorder and then played back. 
The “live” skit would be more effective, 
however. 

If the group would rather have a panel 
discussion, this can be done. A_ selected 
group of members can be assigned topics 
for research and presentation. One can 
confer with the pastor as to some worth- 
while projects the league can undertake 
for the local congregation. Another can 
discover community needs which can serve 
as possible projects for the league. An- 
other can investigate areas for social ac- 
tion. 


The idea is to get the leaguers to accept 
one or more worthwhile service projects 
during the summer and see them through. 

A copy of the pamphlet, “102 Service 
Projects for Youth,” should be secured 
from the Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. The leader 
should prepare two large sheets of paper, 
sectioned into weeks. One is for the weeks 
in July, and the other for August. As 
the group decides upon a particular proj- 
ect, it should be noted on the sheet. Later 
it can be reworked for posting. 

Should a small league desire to pre- 
sent the skit, the parts can be doubled so 
there will be fewer at the executive commit- 
tee meeting. 

Prior to the topic presentation, the leader 
should investigate or have one of the mem- 
bers investigate areas in the local congre- 
gation in which the league can serve. Ideas 
collected can be used during the discussion 
as starters. However, the leader should not 
give his own ideas first. Give the group 
an opportunity to come up with them. 
Maybe a few hints, skillfully dropped, 
will be all that is needed. In this way 
the group can be guided into adopting a 
series of projects—on their own, without 
being pushed into them. 


Worship outline 
Hymn 248 CYH—“We Thank Thee, Lord, 
Thy Paths of Service Lead.” 
239 CYH—"Go, Labor On: Spend, and 
Be Spent.” 
Scripture—Matthew 25: 
Prayer—No. 42 in CYH 
Hymn 195 CYH—‘O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee” 
Topic Presentation 


Hymn 251 CYH—‘Jesus Calls Us; O’e1 
the Tumult.” 


14-29 


@ Few people know that Americans spend more money on music than on 
baseball. In fact, it is estimated that $45 million was spent in 1952 for concert 


music, against about $40 million on baseball. 
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—Paul Mocsanyi 


Don't Date Just Anybody 


She may be your wife someday. Will you be proud of her? 


Can she fit in with your family, and your way of life? 


By Lawrence T. Rugh 


WHy SHOULD I (or do I) have 
dates ? 

@ For the thrill? 

@ Because everyone else does? 

@ Because I want to prepare for 
marriage ? 

How did that last one get in there? 
Who ever heard of going on dates 
to get ready for marriage? 

Yet they used to call it “courting.” 
We hardly know what the word 
“courting” means these days. Every- 
body (well, nearly everybody) dates, 
but few think of dating as the road 
to happy, successful marriage. 

I have a theory that the reason so 
many marriages break up is that too 
few people “court.” They play around 
with “love” so much that they never 
find out what love really is. 

It has always seemed sort of pathetic 
to me to read those Hollywood pub- 
licity statements about each so-called 
marriage: ‘This time it’s the real 
thing!” Too often “this time” is no 
different from the last time. As before, 
there is no real companionship, no 
understanding of each other's faults 
as well as each other's good points, 
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and no willingness to give and take 
in order that two lives may become one, 
as God meant them to be. 

If you want proof for this theory, 
just check up on some of the ridicu- 
lous reasons for divorces. Some of 
them are downright silly: 

“She keeps cats in the house and 
I can’t stand cats.” 

“He never dresses up. Just sits 
around in his work clothes.” 

“She won't let me go fishing be- 
cause she doesn’t like the smell of 
fish.” 

“He refuses to take me to concerts 
because he hates classical music.’ 

Surely, if they had got well ac- 
quainted before the wedding, he would 
have known she liked cats and didn’t 
like fish and she would have realized 
he didn’t care much for dressing up 
and going to concerts. 


Foundation for love 

Of course, these are “‘little things.” 
But the sum of all the “little things” 
can make or break a marriage. There 
must be a lot of “little things” that 
you like to do together to balance the 
many differences you'll discover as the 
days and years roll by. 

It isn’t enough that you just “like 
to be together’. . . that you feel good 
when he’s (she’s) around . . . that 
nobody else ever made your heart jump 
that way. All these are good signs 
that there may be a possibility for real 
love. But they are not an automatic 
indication that you were “meant for 
each other” and that your life together 
will be one glorious, extended honey- 
moon. 

Dating days are the perfect oppor- 
tunity to learn to know each other, to 
start doing things together, to dis- 
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cuss honestly the differences of opin- 
ions and what seem to be faults. If 
you use these days properly, when the 
vows ate exchanged there will be 
something between you that will last 
longer than the first rosy months of 
starting life together. 


Think before dating 


I am suggesting that there should 
be a little more discrimination, a little 
more thinking about dating. 

Of course, this is a bit dangerous. If 
you think too much about it, you might 
not date at all. Or you might become 
so critical that you would not enjoy 
yourself. 

I know a fellow in his early twen- 
ties who decided it was time to get 
serious and look for a wife. He sat 
down and made a list of the qualities 
he wanted in a mate. That wasn’t a 
bad idea. But he went to the extreme 
and began looking for such a perfect 
ideal that no one could measure up. 
He got very disillusioned and quit 
dating. 

He didn’t realize that the most im- 
portant part is the matching of two 
personalities, not just the choice of 
someone to live with. 

The other extreme of dating most 
anyone with money or looks or who 
asks or accepts you is also too com- 
mon. The best solution, as usual, lies 
somewhere in between. You should 


@ The Rev. Lawrence T. Rugh is 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Lon- 
don, Ohio. General chairman of the 


1953 convention of the Luther 
League of America, Oxford, Ohio, 
he is a member-at-large of the LLA 
executive committee. 


‘be somewhat particular about whom 
jyou ask or accept. 
_ “Does this mean that I won’t go out 
with anyone I wouldn’t marry?” you 
ask. 

Well, hardly, but it does mean that 
wyou aren’t likely to go with someone 
you would be ashamed of, someone 


who just doesn’t fit in with your fam-_ 


ily, your accustomed way of life. 

I know a fine young couple who 
started dating about a year ago, just 
‘casually. She is a strong Roman Cath- 
‘olic and he a staunch Protestant. They 
know that neither will ever change 
‘teligions, and they agree that it would 
ever do to marry. But they keep go- 
ing together. 

After a year they've gotten pretty 
-well acquainted. They still say they 
‘can never marry. But now they don’t 
know how to break up. 

Sounds rather foolish, doesn’t it? 
“Yet I'll bet you know some couples 
like that. Perhaps you’ve even thought 
of it yourself. Better think twice. 

A sergeant instructing a group of 
cadets new in a city where there were 
more women than men said, “Be 
-choosey, men, wait for the ones with 
the Cadillacs.” I agree with that ser- 
geant that you should be choosey. But 
instead of waiting for the ones with 
Cadillacs, wait for the ones who will 
help you discover and develop the 
elements necessary for a happy mar- 
riage, the experiences that will build 
a lasting companionship. 


Think when dating 


In addition to making you more 
choosey about the ones you go with, 
this attitude toward dating should ap- 
ply to what you do while you're out 
together. 


—— 


For example, if all he or she wants 
to do is neck, watch out. You can’t 
spend the rest of your life necking. 

If he or she doesn’t fit in or want 
to be with the crowd, it might be a 
good idea to take a second look. Dates 
are a wonderful opportunity to find 
out how someone gets along with other 
people, and you're not likely to spend 
your married life on a desert island. 

One of the things that always 
troubles (and often disgusts) me is 
to hear young people complain: 
“There’s nothing to do in this town.” 

With all the fresh, “natural-born” 
ideas that teen-agers come up with, 
there’s no reason any of them should 
ever whine, ‘““There’s nothing to do.” 

Where does this fit into dating? 
When you're out with someone, if 
you're interested in finding what com- 
panionship is, try new and different 
things to do together. Don’t get stuck 
in the movies-dances-corner-hangout- 
moonlight-drives routine. 

Spend an evening talking, listening 
to good music, reading something 
worthwhile, or just walking. If these 
sound old-fashioned to you, remember 
that a lot of wonderful life-long part- 
nerships developed from evenings 
spent together like that. 


Pray about it 

One final, perhaps startling, sug- 
gestion: Pray about your dates. Ask 
God to help you decide whom to ask 
or accept. (Notice that I didn’t say 
to pray him to make that one you're 
nuts about ask you or accept you. Too 
many have been disappointed that way 
and felt that God didn’t answer their 
prayers. ) 

Then ask him to help you find the 
right things to do while you're out 
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together. For these “dating days’’ are 
for more than just the fun of it. 


Invite one or more couples, married five 
years or more, that you feel are happily 
married, to be present to comment on the 
value of companionship developed during 
courtship or dating days. 


Begin the topic by asking each leaguer 
to write a list of reasons why he dates. 
Save the list for discussion following the 
topic. 

Save plenty of time for discussion, espe- 
cially if you have followed the first sug- 
gestion. 

(If you have an older group, you may 
be able to get a good discussion by taking 
the opposite point of view of the topic, 
suggesting that many happy marriages de- 
velop when a couple with few things in 
common learn to do new things together.) 


Provide copies of ‘Dating Days’, ‘Un- 
derstanding Sex”, and similar materials for 
additional reading. These may be obtained 
from Science Research Associate, Inc., 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill., at 50c 
per copy. 

Worship materials 
Hymns: “O Perfect Love’, “O Happy 
Home, where Thou Art Loved”, 
“O that the Lord Would Guide 
My Ways’ 
Scripture: Genesis 2:18, 24; I Corinthians 
13:4-7 (RSV) 
Psalms 215 1122) 


Discussion questions 

1. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of “going steady’ in high school 
in relation to preparing for marriage? 

2. Why should couples who meet in 
the church, at Luther League for example, 
have happy, successful marriages? 

3. List other ideas for dates, not given 
in this topic, that will help you to know 
the one you're dating better. 


An Installation Service 
is now ready 


This candlelight service has complete instructions to help you plan an 


impressive installation service for your league officers. The attractive 


leaflet is punched to fit into your Luther League Handbook. Costs just 5c. 


Order now. 


Luther League of America 


1228 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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ONE-ACT PLAY 


Janet Was Lonely 


Her makeup was too loud. Her dresses were too daring. Her 


conversation was too racy. Should the league accept her? 


By Lorin L. Spenny 


Be kPOSE of the following skit is 
to present an ethical problem for 
vhich Luther leaguers in the audience 
van provide a solution. In the first 
vart of the skit the problem is elabor- 
ited. Provision is then made for an 
mtermission, during which the 
€aguers arrive at a conclusion through 
liscussion. After the intermission, the 
‘kit is resumed and the author presents 
.is answer. 


Four boys and five girls have speak- 
mg or reading parts. Other young 
»eople are needed for walking on and 


off stage. A skilled discussion leader 
should be prepared to direct the think- 
ing of the Luther League during the 
intermission. 

Scene is the cloakroom of a high 
school cafeteria. Music from a juke- 
box comes from offstage. A dance is 
presumably in progress. Alice and 
Mildred are on stage removing their 
coats and hats. Other students come 
in from time to time to hang up coats 
and hats. They can proceed offstage 
to the dance. 

e 


MILDRED: Who did you come with 
tonight, Alice. Anybody I know? 
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ALIcE: Oh sure, you know him. 
Roland Kessler. He’s our up and com- 
ing junior drummer. Dances well too! 
... I’m glad this dance came along 
just at this time. I’ve been dying to 
go somewhere all dressed up. Should 
I ask who you are with. 


Mitprep: No need to. Roger's the 
man. I don’t know what I’d do with- 
out him. I wouldn’t miss being... . 
(Enter Tom and Marilyn, and Jerry 
and Roberta. All greet one another.) 
Well, look what’s just come in. It'll 
be a big evening. 

MariLyn: Hi kids. My, aren’t we 
dressed up tonight. I like your new 
dress, Alice. 

AuicE: Oh, thank you. Mildred just 
said that it will be a big evening. 

Roperta: (Looks through door 
leading to dance floor, then turns again 
to group.) Well, I was hoping it 
would be a great evening, but I just 
found out that it isn’t going to be. 

MarILYN: It isn’t going to be! Oh 
come now, what makes you think 
those gloomy thoughts ? 

RoperTA: Jerry, will you take me 
home? I’ve just decided the evening 
is wasted. 

Jerry: Who? Me? But we just 
came. 

Tom: Not feeling sick are you, 
Bertie ? 

RoserTa: No. I’m not sick, except 
sick at heart. I can’t go in there to- 
night. 

MariLtyN: Why not? It looks just 
like it always does. What's wrong ? 

RoperTaA: (Holds door to dance 
floor open, so others can see.) It’s not 
the place. It’s the people. Look who's 
dancing over there with David. How 
she looks! 
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Tom: Oh-oh! I see. I can see Pat 
chewing her fingernails, too! 

Jerry: But she can dance! And 
she’s pretty! She must have been a 
real socialite over in Columbus where 
she came from. 

RoBerTA: Well, she can just go 
back where she came from, and I'll 
not shed any tears. One month of 
her in town is enough for me. Jerry, 
are you going to take me home? 

MiLpreD: Oh, don’t be so dramatic, 
Bertie. I wanted Jerry to teach me 
the new steps I saw him doing the 
other night. 

Tom: Don’t go home, Bertie. The 
place is big enough for you and this 
James girl, too. I was going to see 
that we had one dance together. 

Jerry: I'm really in no hurry to go. 
Maybe we can keep you on one side 
of the hall and Janet on the other. I 
promise not to dance with her if that 
will please you. 

ROBERTA: That isn’t it! I just do 
not think any of us can afford to be 
seen in the company of that fast train 
in there. It’s not moral. I don’t think 
my parents would approve and I know 
I don’t. I’d better go home and | 
think you all should too. 


Tom: You are sure all bothered 
tonight, Bertie. I never thought she 
was bad. Of course, I’ve never been 
in her company. What do you have 
against her? 


The Rev. Lorin L. Spenny- is 
pastor of Trinity Church, Lewis- 
burg, Ohio. He originally wrote 
this skit for his league to present 
at a rally of the Miami Valley LL 
Federation. 


ROBERTA: She dresses too old, too 
loud, and too daring. She puts too 
imuch enthusiasm into her dancing and 
‘too much suggestive wildness into her 
italk. She has the worst kind of makeup 
von and she tries to take everyone’s boy 
friend. Right now she is making a big 
‘show of herself in there. And look at 
‘those stupid boys, standing around 
gaping at her. There’s Jim, Larry, 
‘Keith, Bob, Lowell, and Joe. I think 
TI should go home. 

Auicg: I heard that her father hasn’t 
much of a job and has a hard time 
igetting along. 

MILpRED: But her mother is sweet. 

I met her down town, where she is 
working at the grocery. She has long 
‘hours and can’t spend much time with 
Janet. 
-_ MariLtyn: Somewhere I heard that 
ithey moved to Lewisburg just to get 
‘away from a bad crowd of young folks 
ishe ran with in Columbus. 

ALIcE: I suppose they thought our 
icrowd would tame her down. 

RopBertA: She could take a lot of 
‘taming down. 

MarityN: And here she is merely 
‘upsetting our happy school days. Some- 
ithing should be done about it, for sure. 

Jerry: But | don’t think that run- 
‘ning off would help much. 

_ Tom: Better change your mind, 
\Bertie, and stay. 

(Roland and Roger appear at door.) 

ROLAND: What about it, Alice? 
‘Can you get in here without my help? 

ROGER: Come on, gals, the music’s 
‘wasting. 

ALICE: Okay, we’re coming. Excuse 
us. You'd better come along, folks. 
i'm not going to spoil my evening. 

MiLpreD: Say! There’s something 
‘else. Pastor Elbert says that a good 


Christian should be able to hold his 
head up in whatever crowd he’s in. 
Maybe that has something to do with 
our little party tonight. 

RosBerTA: I hate to spoil every- 
body’s evening. But I just can’t see 
where we, with our congenial and 
clean crowd, have any room for Janet. 
And the sooner we let her know the 
better. May be she'll stay home and 
not bother us. I’m sure that sounds 
awful, but honestly what shall we do? 
Her influence is not good. Really, my 
conscience says I should go home. 
What should I do? What should we 
all do? 

ALL: Yes. What should we all do? 


(At this point time should be taken 
for the Luther leaguers in the audi- 
ence to thoroughly discuss what the- 
Christian attitude toward Janet should 
be and what course of action the other 
young people should follow. After a 
conclusion has been reached, the actors 
take their previous places.) 


Tom: Well, it’s too much for me. 
Somehow I don’t feel it is wrong to 
have a good time just because some- 
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one overdoes it. Come on, Jerry, let’s 
let these girls figure out our con- 
science for us. 

Jerry: We'll be waiting for you 
over near the punch bow! and the eats 
table. 

ALICE AND MILDRED: We're coming 
boys. 

MitprepD: Marilyn, I hope you can 
get Roberta to stay. 

(Exit Roland and Roger—Alice and 
Mildred—Tom and Jerry.) 

ROBERTA: You go ahead too, Mari- 
lyn. I feel the need of sitting out 
here and thinking this through. Right 
now I’m in civil war. I’m either the 
wrong kind of prig, a stuckup, con- 
ceited fool, a confused church mem- 
ber, or I just have no pride at all, no 
appreciation for what is right. Shall 
I sin against my conscience ? 

MariLyn: I'll stay with you. Tom 
won't mind if I’m a little late. I can’t 
help thinking that this is the place for 
some kind of a Christian conclusion. 
Now if we were to have a Luther 
League discussion on this doing, what 
would we come up with? 

RopertTA: Well, I don’t know! I’m 
sure someone would accuse me of be- 
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ing a goody-goody girl. Of trying te 
show I was better than others. Ir 
really not that way. But I still do no 
see how I can be close friends with 
her. 

MARILYN: Of course we should no\ 
forget that someone in our Luthet 
League crowd would say, “The 
righteousness of the group ought tc 
be stronger than the wrong-doing of 
one person.” 

RoperTA: And I could just imagine 
David Kelley saying that I had an 
obligation to change her into a demure 
little maid. Me? Huh! 

MariLyN: Well, you do hold an 
office in the league and you are a con. 
firmed Christian. All of us are church 
members. We are here to help others 
—even toward better manners on the 
dance floor. 

RoserTa: And I suppose our league 
sponsor would say that the right thing 
to do would be to invite her to church 
and Luther League with us. 

MaRILYN: Sure, our collective in. 
fluence on her would be stronger than 
hers on us. 

ROBERTA: Just see what we're get- 
ting ourselves into. 

MariLyn: I’m sure Pastor Elbert 
would be pleased to have her come. 
He would try to make her feel at 
home. He'd call that good evangelism 
Of course, finally it’s not pleasing the 
pastor that counts. It’s pleasing th« 
Lord. The $64 question would be 
would Jesus want to see her kinc 
among his followers ? 

RoperTA: You know there woulc 
be only one answer to that. Jesus him- 
self dealt with sinners. He forgave 
them and then started them off on « 
new, clean life. 

MaRILYN: There we are. There’! 


jur answer. It’s our opportunity to bear 
vitness to the world around us that 
ve think that the power of Jesus is 
uch that he can touch any life and 
nake it respond to his love in clean- 
‘ess, repentance, and service. 

RoBERTA: There’s one difference! | 
“0 not see any repentance in Janet. 
‘he flaunts her daring in everyones 
‘yes. She just does not care for any- 
‘ody. 

MaRILYN: I suppose that our Lu- 
ner League confab would say that was 
adging others! Quoting our President 

om. 

~ RopertTa: Oh, I know: Maybe I’m 
f the one that needs to repent! Okay, 
thall we go in? And I'll be just as 
‘weet as sugar to her. You know, en- 
‘icement. At least I'll give the power 
f Christ a chance to affect this prob- 
2m. 

_ (They turn to go, bul through the 
Toor bursts Janet in tears. Her dress 
ss covered with punch. She is followed 
»y Roland and Roger.) 

JANET: Oh (she cries.) I never felt 
‘o bad in all my life. 

MARILYN and RoperTaA: What's the 
matter? What happened? You look 
»verfectly drenched. 

_ ROLAND: So is the floor in there. 
You should see the mess. 

_ RoGeR: Over went the punch bowl. 
foo much animal spirits in our crowd 
of boys. We bumped into the table 
ind Janet was on the other side. We're 
forry, Janet. 

JANET: (Stl crymg) Oh I was 
irying so hard to be the life of the 
arty. This is my only party dress and 
iow it is ruined. And the evening is 
vuined. 

ROLAND: And the punch is ruined 
100. 


MariLYN: You poor thing. Here 
let me help you. I'll get a cloth and 
we'll dry it off. (Goes and gets one.) 

RoBeERTA: I’m so sorry for you. It’s 
an expensive looking dress. (She 
helps). 

ROLAND: Looks like the situation is 
going to be under control. Let’s go 
back. 

RoGerR: Yeah. I hear Mildred look- 
ing my way. 

JANET: I know you girls don’t like 
me. I don’t know why you should care 
whether my dress is ruined or not. 

Roperta: I'll admit we haven't 
been friendly. But we didn’t think you 
needed any friends. You were getting 
along alright. 

JANET: Oh, how could you. I need 
friends so badly. I’ve never been so 
lonesome as since I’ve been here. 

MaRILYN: (Aside to Roberta.) Al- 
right, here’s a new angle to our proj- 
ect. (To Janet.) We just mean that 
if you need friends, we're right here 
by you. 

ROBERTA: But anyone with such a 
fancy dress seems to take care of them- 
selves. 

JANET: It was given to me by my 
cousin, who was on the stage. It’s my 
only party dress. I guess this was also 
my only party. 

RoBERTA: I just thought of some- 
thing. We're about the same size. Sup- 
posing I let Tom take me home and 
get you one of my dresses for the rest 
of the evening. I don’t live far away. 

JANET: But that would be so much 
bother. 

RosBERTA: Nonsense. 
and be glad to. 

MariLyN: I think that would be an 
excellent idea and the Luther League 
discussion would approve. 


I can do it 
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JaNET: What is that? Why should 
the Luther League approve? What is 
the Luther League ? 

MarILyN: We'll tell you about the 
approving some other time. The Lu- 
ther League is our church youth group. 

JANET: Oh, church. Are you church 
goers ? 

RoBerTA: Yes indeed. Most of this 
group here tonight are part of our 
church crowd. 

JANET: They do seem awfully nice. 
As church people what must you think 
of me? 

MARILYN: We see you as a new 
girl trying desperately to win friends. 

Roperta: And we want you to 
come with us to our Luther League. 

Marityn: And to church too. We 
want you to meet our pastor. 

JANET: Well, I don’t understand all 
this, but if the rest of your crowd is 
as helpful as you are, maybe I’d be 
foolish not to go with you. 

’ MaRILYN: We believe as our church 

confesses, that the strongest thing in 
the world is serving love. All of us 
are in need, and we must live to help 
one another. 

JANET: Do you really believe that? 

RoBERTA: Of course we do. And 
maybe this little experience could show 


all of us where we stand. Many of us 
judge wrongly. 

JANET: I have worked so hard to 
attract attention. I suppose I have just 
tried it wrongly. Mother was always 
warning me. 

MARILYN: ‘There, 
nearly dry. 

RoBERTA: Don’t you have some 
brothers and sisters ? 

JANET: Oh yes! Two sisters and 
three brothers. But they’re all younger 
than I am. 

RoBERTA: We want you to bring 
them to our Sunday school with you. 
Let me stop around for all of you 
Sunday. 

JANET: If you would, I'll be very 
grateful. 

RosertA: No more grateful than 
I'll be to see what a mistake I was 
prevented from making. 

(Door opens and Tom and Jerr) 
appear). 

Tom: Is the question decided. Are 
you coming in? 

JERRY: You look different, Roberta 
You look as if you had seen some. 
thing unusual. 

RoserTA: I have. I have seen the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ at 
work in me, 


your dress is 


@ If one Communist in the government is of such great threat to all the 
people, why is it not also true that one Christian in the government can 


become a national blessing? 


—Roy L. Smith 


@ The 55 million Protestant church members, with some grand exceptions, 
do not adequately compensate their ministers. In purchasing power, the income 
of Protestant ministers declined 12 per cent between 1940 and 1953, nothwith- 
standing the modest salary increases which most churches made during this 
period, whereas in purchasing power the wage of factory workers increased 42 
per cent, of service trade employes 33 per cent, and government employes 


24 per cent. 
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—William B. Lipphard 


Do What You Like 


Don’t waste your life by selecting an occupation that 


you aren’t interested in. There’s a right job for you. 


By Charlotte A. McDermon 


ORPORATIONS have gone on 
.s the rocks because fathers have 


sisted that sons who had no interest 
hatsoever take over the business. 
ongregations have suffered because 
ithers who were pastors have pushed 


sons who were not qualified into the 
clergy. Lives have been ruined because 
fathers who were lawyers have ex- 
pected sons who had abilities along 
other lines to enter the legal profession. 

Both parents and children need to 
recognize that the choice of a life 
work is one of the most critical de- 


ammer and part time jobs can tell you whether you like a particular type of work. 
telow John Buccholtz, Roseville, Ohio, sells in clothing store after school hours. 


cisions a person will ever make. It 
should definitely be reached under 
God’s guidance and with the under- 
standing that God has given some 
people ability and interest in one field 
and others, in another field. For par- 
ents to try to guide their children into 
one specific life work, while God 
needs to use them in another is actually 
sinful. 

But all of the blame for wrong 
choices cannot be placed on parents. 
The final decision actually rests with 
the young person himself. He has the 
responsibility of using all available 
sources of help in determining what 
niche he can best fill in God’s plan. 

Many young people do not realize 
that so many jobs are open to them. 
Kitson in his book I Find My Voca- 
tion lists 897 different careers. And 
there are many more. Under each gen- 
eral classification are many specialized 
fields. For example, there are 19 dif- 
ferent kinds of physicians and 22 dif- 
ferent kinds of draftsmen. 

When you start balancing those 897 
different careers in your mind, you 
should answer several questions. All 
are important. 


What am I interested in? 

Where do my abilities lie? 

Which fields are over-crowded and 
which are wide open? 

Where am I needed? 

Will remuneration be adequate to ful- 
fill my family responsibilities ? 

How is God directing me? 


In answering these you can follow 
numerous courses: 

Look in the latest government job 
census to discover which fields are 
crowded. Visit the public library to 
learn what abilities are required in 
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different fields. Read life histories of 
men who have been great in the field 
that you have under consideration. 

Be sure to make provision for ade- 
quate training. Young people some- 
times get the mistaken idea that train- 
ing and experience are not necessary. 
Our war years did much to promote 
this idea. Many young people quit high 
school at 15 years of age and stepped 
into big-paying jobs that they were 
poorly qualified to fill. But in normal 
times the person with the best train- 
ing and the most experience is the one 
who gets the job, and even then the 
employer expects him to do much in- 
service training. 

Numerous tests that have been de- 
vised by people well schooled in the 
vocations ate available to you. G. 
Frederic Kuder has prepared a pref- 
erence test that uses 10 general head- 
ings for discovering interests. These 
headings are: Outdoor. Mechanical. 
Computational. Scientific. Persuasive. 
Artistic. Literary. Musical. Social Serv- 
ice. Clerical. 

He feels that any job falls into one 
of these categories. 

His preference test is mot a test of 
mental ability, nor does it necessarily 
discover how much a person knows in 
a given field. Its purpose is simply tc 
explore a person’s:interests. This fact 
should be kept clearly in mind when 
taking such a test. And a_ student 
should do his utmost to be honest 
and sincere in his answers. 

By means of a chart, a student can 
quickly see where his interest is high 
and where it is low. And by combin- 
ing his two highest or using only the 
highest, he can see what occupations 
are suggested. For example, if his twc 
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‘nighest are computational and clerical, 
che main jobs open to him are: Ac- 
<ountant, auditor, high school com- 
mercial teacher, statistician, office man- 
ager, bookkeeper, general office clerk, 
stock clerk, paymaster, cashier, e/c. 

If he is outstandingly high in social 
service—and perhaps nothing else 
comes close to it—then he should con- 
sider the following: Preacher, pro- 
'fessor, librarian, nurse, teacher, social 
worker, efc. 

Most preference tests are made up 
of 150 to 200 questions. The Kuder 
sest has 168 questions in which you 
‘have a choice of three answers. One 
must be your first choice and one your 
last. Here, for example, is one of the 
questions: 

“Would you rather or least like to: 
Tinker with a broken sewing ma- 
chine ? 

Play a piano? 
Sketch an interesting scene?” 

After you have answered 168 such 
“questions, you have, the author feels, 
drawn a pretty complete picture of 
yourself. 

The following questions will help 
you get started in deciding what type 
‘of job interests you most: 


1. Do you like indoor or outdoor 
swork? 

2. Have you physical weaknesses? If 
‘so, have you done something about them? 

3. Do you prefer manual or mental 
work? 

4, Are you naturally polite and cour- 
‘teous and pleased to meet people? 

5. Are you neat, tidy, and punctual? 

6. Can you stay on a job and see it 
‘through? Or are you restless and demand 
variety ? 
7. In organizations ‘to which you be- 
‘long, would you rather sell tickets and 
‘handle financial matters, or would you 


prefer to make the speeches and welcome 
new members? 

8. Have you a good memory for names 
and faces, or for facts and figures? 

9. Are you self-confident and a leader? 
Or do you wait for someone else to take 
the initiative? 

10. Do you work well with others? 
Or would you rather work alone? 


These are simple questions, but they 
can help much in guiding you. If, for 
example, you don’t like to work in- 
doors, then by all means don’t take an 
office position. There is a spot for 
everyone in our working world. 

“For the carpenter's hand (there is) 
the saw, and for the smith’s hand the 
hammer,’ Dr. G. Wilson has written, 
“for the farmer’s hand the plow, for 
the miner’s hand the spade, and for 
the sailor's hand the oar; for the 
painter's hand the brush, and for the 
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sculptor’s hand the chisel; for the 
poet’s hand the pen, and for the wo- 
man’s hand the needle. But for all 
there is the command, ‘Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ ” 

Learning what you are interested in 
and which fields are open to you, 
however, is only the first step. To do 
almost any job you must have de- 
veloped a well-balanced and mature 
personality. The following evaluation 
test, devised by students at Colgate 
University, should serve as a starter 
in helping you to see your general per- 
sonality objectively. 

Give yourself a score of three for 
each of the following questions to 
which you can truthfully answer, 
Bviesie 

1. Can you always be depended 
upon to do what you say you will do? 

2. Do you go out of your way 
cheerfully to help others ? 
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3. Are you careful not to exagger- 
ate? 

4. Do you resist the temptation to 
be sarcastic ? 

5. Do you refrain from showing off 
how much you know ? 

6. Are you able to keep from feel- 
ing superior to most of your assoct- 
ates ? 

7. Do you refrain from bossing 
people not employed by you? 

8. Do you refrain from reprimand- 
ing the people who do things that dis- 
please you? 

9. Are you careful never to make 
fun of others to their backs ? 

10. Do you refrain from trying to 
dominate others ? 

11. Do you keep your clothing neat 
and tidy ? 

12. Do you avoid being bold and 
nervy ? 

13. Do you refrain from laughing 
at the mistakes of others? 

14. Is your attitude toward the op- 
posite sex free from vulgarity ? 

15. Do you refrain from grumbling 
about things that you cannot change? 

16. Do you let the mistakes of oth- 
ers pass without correcting them ? 

17. Do you lend things to others 
readily ? 

18. Are you careful not to tell 
jokes that will embarrass those listen- 
ing ? 

19. Are you willing to let others 
have their way ? 

20. Do you generally keep control 
of your temper? 

21. Do you keep out of arguments ? 

22. Do you greet others cordially ? 

23. Do you refrain from talking 
continuously ? 

24. Do you keep your nose entirely 
out of other people’s business ? 


Now GIVE YOURSELF one point for 
seach of the following questions that 
“you can answer, “Yes,” to: 


1. Have you patience with mod- 
‘ern ideas ? 

2. Do you avoid flattering others? 

3. Are you careful not to gossip? 

4. Do you tefrain from asking 
people to repeat what they just said? 

5. Are you careful not to ask favors 
of others ? 

6. Do you refrain from trying to 
reform others ? 

7. Do you keep your personal 
troubles to yourself ? 

8. Are you natural rather than dig- 
nified ? 

9. Are you usually cheerful ? 

10. Are you conservative in poli- 
tics ? 

11. Are you enthusiastic rather than 
‘lethargic ? 

12. Are you careful to avoid sloven- 
ly diction and incorrect pronunciation 
of words? 

13. Do you look upon others with- 
out suspicion ? 

14, Do you refrain from telling 

people what they should do morally? 

15. Do you refrain from borrowing 
things ? 

16. Do you refrain from trying to 
persuade others to your point of view ? 
17. Do you refrain from talking 

too rapidly ? 

18. Do you refrain from laughing 
too loudly ? 


19. Do you avoid making fun of 
people to their faces? 
- 20. Do you refrain from asking 
questions just to keep the conversa- 
tion going? 

21. Are you energetic? 


IF YOUR SCORE is between 70 and 
93 you are well-rounded. If it falls 
between 46 and 70 you have developed 
lop-sided tendencies and should seek 
some informal help from your pastor 
or other qualified adult. If your score 
is 45 or below you definitely should 
seek guidance from an experienced 
counselor. 

In making your decision concerning 
a life work, remember that it is the 
rest-of-life’s business. Look for the 
right job for you, asking God to direct 
your search. 


Following are two skits that might be 
used. Each requires a very simple office 
setting and two characters. ; 

‘CHARACTERS: Miss Gray, job interviewer 


(Mary may be 
too much 


and Mary, an applicant. 
over-dressed and may wear 
make-up.) 

Miss Gray: Good morning. What may 
I do for you? 

Mary: I would like to apply for an of- 
fice job with your firm. I graduated from 
high school on Friday, and now I am ready 
to start work! 

Miss Gray: What can you do? 

Mary: Oh, everything that is needed. 

Miss Gray: We have a file clerk’s job. 

Mary: Well, I didn’t have any special 
training in the different systems of filing. 

Miss Gray: How many words a minute 
can you type, and what is your accuracy 
score? 

Mary: Well, my typing and accuracy 
are not as good as they might be. I need 
more practice! 

Miss Gray: Can you use the dictaphone, 
the addressograph, the ditto and mimeo- 
graph, or a stenotype machine? 

Mary: No, I can’t operate all of them, 
but I did do work on some. My, I didn’t 
know there were so many types of clerical 
work in one office! 
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Miss Gray: No, I don’t suppose you did. 
Most students just out of school don’t 
realize what a complex installation a large 
office really is. If you would care to try 
a job in one of our departments and let 
us see how well you adjust and get along, 
I will be glad to fill out an application 
for you. 

Mary: I feel very inadequate after talk- 
ing with you, but I will work hard and 
continue with more training if you will 
give me a chance. 


CHARACTERS: Mr. Fox, personnel man- 
ager for a large engineering company; Bill 
Martin, just fresh from an M.A. in en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Fox: Sit down, Mr. Martin. 

BILL: Thank you! I understand you have 
an opening for an engineer on your South 
American project. I just completed my 
M.A. at Purdue in engineering and I would 
like to apply for the job. 

Mr. Fox: What experience have you 
had? 

Birt: Well, no practical, but we certain- 
ly got plenty of theory and concrete ex- 
amples! 

Mr. Fox: Yes, Purdue turns out fine en- 
gineers, but we need a well-seasoned man 
for this particular job. Do you speak Span- 
ish, French, or Portuguese fluently? 

Birt: No, I didn’t know that was a re- 
quirement for an engineer. 

Mr. Fox: Perhaps not in all cases, but 
certainly in this particular case for most 
of the men working under you could not 
understand your English. Could you pass 
a rigid physical examination before going 
into that country? 

Bri: I never dreamed that all this would 
be necessary. 

Mr. Fox: I have a job as a helper on 
a project in a neighboring city where you 
could go to work right away. The pay to 
start is not much, but the experience would 
be valuable to you. 
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Bit: I'll take it and be more than glad 
to get a start. 


Worship Outline 


“O Lord and Master of us all, 

Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy 
call, 

We test our lives by thine. 

Amen.” 

HYMN 295: “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing” (CYH) 

SERVICE of Personal Rededication on page 
329 of Christian Youth Hymnal (from 
“In the name—to the Gloria Patri.) 

HyMN 297: “Behold us, Lord, a Little 
Space’ (CYH) 

Discussion of Topic 

HyMN 301: ‘Forth in Thy Name, O Lord, 
IeGon (GY) 

QUESTIONS and Tests 

Skit (if used) 


PRAYER 70 on page 376, followed by Lord's 
Prayer 

HyMN 249: “Take My Life and Let it 
Bez (@ Yi) 

READING of following in unison: 
One thing I do, 
Forgetting what lies behind 
And straining forward to what lies head, 
I press on toward the goal 
For the prize of the upward call of God 
In Christ Jesus. Amen, 


LEADER: 


Questions 


1. Is one job more important than an- 
other? 

2. What salary do you expect to get 
when you first start to work? 

3. Is it fair that laborers in many in- 
stances receive more pay than the trained 
school teacher or nurse? 

4, Should we seek all available help 
when deciding about a career? 

5. How much influence should your 
father. or mother's occupation have upon 
your choice of occupation ? 


Fireworks in the Home 


Harmony in marriage is not provided, free of charge, 


with the wedding ceremony. Adjustments must be made. 


By John R. Spangler 


FA MONG my friends is a young 
couple who evidently thought 
that harmony in marriage was some- 
‘thing that would be provided, free of 
charge, along with the wedding cere- 
mony. They. were not at all prepared 
‘to endure the many trials and to make 
‘the many adjustments that are neces- 
“sary for mutual respect. 

Result is that their marriage has been 
iriddled with misunderstanding and 
thard feelings. At times the tension 
thas become so great that I have won- 
dered whether the union would last. 
‘Almost any time you drop into their 
home fireworks are popping off. 

Yet Tom and Sally face problems 
‘that are no different from those con- 
‘fronted by every young married couple. 
‘Their case can perhaps help others to 
vavoid similar pitfalls. 


Discipline of the family 


One morning Sally dropped in for 
a cup of coffee with my wife. Her 
face was long and her tale was sad. 
‘The evening before Tom, after a hec- 
jtic day in the office, had stumbled over 
‘one of Johnny’s toys in the hallway. 
‘Then in the living room he had ac- 
cidentally kicked another. The explo- 


sion came when he stepped on one in 
the kitchen and broke it. 

Young Johnny was marshalled into 
a corner, placed on a chair, and sent- 
enced to one-half hour of no play. 

Sally unfortunately came to her son’s 
defense, making various excuses for 
the scattered toys. The boy, sensing 
the divided authority, took full ad- 
vantage of the situation and soon had 
Tom and Sally exchanging sharp 
words. 

The fault of the situation lay on 
all sides. Johnny should have been 
trained to be more careful with his 
toys. Tom should have been more un- 
derstanding about his son’s playtime. 
Sally should have realized that Tom 
was tired. 

But, most important, Tom and Sally 
should have stuck together in dis- 
ciplining the child. When one parent 
disagrees with the other's discipline, 
he should keep quiet until the matter 
can be discussed in private. 

Parenthood involves responsibilities. 
The life and growth of children must 
be maintained. Social experience must 
be provided for them. And the many 
ideas of civilization must be taught so 
that children can properly assume their 
role in daily life. 

Parents need to approach this whole 
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problem of being a parent together. 
They need to work out together an 
agreement on what children should be 
taught and how it should be done. 
Everyone will suffer if the parents go 
running off in different directions in 
relation to the rearing of children. 


Use of leisure time 


Another source of tension in mar- 
ried life is the development of more 
leisure time for the working man. 
Even the last generation has produced 
a marked decline in the number of 
working hours required on the job. 
What shall be done with the free time 
now available? 

Tom had it all figured out. As far 
as he was concerned the extra hours 
should be spent with “the boys.” Of 
course, Sally could and ‘‘should” spend 
time with “the girls.” 

But Sally wasn’t so sure. She wanted 
to spend this time with Tom. 

Who was right ? 

Tom had failed to realize that mar- 
riage involved a new relationship, a 
new schedule for his life. He forgot 
that in family living the wishes and 
welfare of all had to be taken into 
consideration. No longer was Tom a 
“free lancer.’ He was part of a team 
that needed to work together for mu- 
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tual benefit and enjoyment. 

To avoid fireworks, young couples 
should review the various possibilities 
for developing leisure time whole- 
somely. Certainly much time should be 
set aside for both parents and children 
to be together—the family playing and 
learning and growing together. 

And the couple need time to be 
alone together. Occasionally they 
should renew their ‘‘dating” experi- 
ence by going out together. The re- 
sults will be rewarding. 


Religious responsibility 


What is the most important agency 
to teach religion? “Why, of course, 
the church,” you answer. But you're 
wrong. The critical responsibility for 
teaching religion lies right in the 
home, in the family. 

The husband who lets his wife ac- 
company the children to church alone 
should not be at all surprised when, 
as the children grow older, they have 
little regard for spiritual and moral 
values. His example will be stronger, 
especially on the sons, than all the 
teaching they receive. 

To ignore the religious task of the 
home is to weaken its very foundation. 
To neglect the religious responsibili- 
ties of parent to child is to misuse the 
golden opportunity.to mold a child’s 
character in the right direction. 

Good example, habitual church at- 
tendance, practice of the Christian re- 
ligion on the part of parents are 
essential in bringing up the child “in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” 

“The curious thing about religion,” 
Marjory Louise Bracher writes in Love 
Is No Luxury, “is that every parent 
teaches his child about God whether 
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the is aware of it or not. If he never 
-wotships God he is saying to the child, 
‘God doesn’t mean a thing to me.’ If 
‘he goes to church once in a while, he 
is saying, ‘God means a little to me, 
‘but not very much.’ . . . God will be 
‘God for the child if He is God for 
the father and the mother.” 


The art of getting along together 


“Marital conflict,’ Norman Himes 
writes in Your Marriage, “is not a 
difference in traits but a collision of 
wishes.” The art of getting along to- 
gether is in the realm of self-will. 

My friend Tom chose his family 
doctor for the children. Sally wanted 
her doctor for them. Neither would 
consider the wishes of the other. Again 
-the stage was set for fireworks. 

Various ideas are held concerning 
_authority and a happy home. Some feel 
‘that the husband should be boss and 
the wife submissive to his wishes and 
desires. Others feel that the wife 
should have “‘the say’ in the home. 
“Still others claim that decisions and 
judgments should be a 50-50 relation- 
ship. 

If Tom and Sally would have so- 
licited each other’s advice on choosing 
a family doctor and made sure that 
‘the final choice was agreeable to both, 
they could have avoided prolonged 
friction. To respect the other's wishes, 
to seek their advice, to bolster their 
‘sense of contributing to the welfare 
of the family will go a long way in 
weaving the opposite spouse into the 
warp and woof of strong family life. 
The 50-50 proposition, in fact, should 
ibe expanded into a 75-75 relationship. 
Each partner should'be willing to go 
more than half way in settling prob- 
lems and arguments. Tom and Sally 


would grow closer together in every 
way if they used this method. 


NON-ESSENTIALS CAN often be a 
source of contention. Small acts that 
in themselves have little or no meaning 
but which under the wrong conditions 
are ifritating can ignite sky rockets. 
The 75-75 program will quickly elim- 
inate these incendiary problems that 
can occur every day. 

If Sally or Tom continue to insist 
upon his own way, hatred will grow 
and understanding will eventually 
vanish. Without understanding, no 
harmony in marriage can be achieved. 
Should either Tom or Sally decide to 
give in, the other spouse would very 
likely soften his position too, and a 
step toward understanding would be- 
gin. Hate, or similar emotions, distort 
and prevent thinking, and obviously 
hinder mutual growth. But forgetting 
and forgiving on the part of one part- 
ner will break the vicious cycle of re- 
sentment and its resulting destruction. 

What Tom and Sally need to un- 
derstand is the imperative for ethical 
maturity in their marriage. people who 
are interested in others besides them- 
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selves, who have sympathies for the 
underdog, who are interested in so- 
cial improvement, who rarely put their 
own interests first are excellent can- 
didates for harmonious marriages. The 
reason is that such people are likely to 
have an open mind to another's opin- 
ion, and to have a sincere concern for 
the welfare and happiness of the other 
spouse. Such attitudes encourage two- 
way action. 


How to achieve this ethical matur- 
ity is the problem. It means treating 
others with respect and justice and 
consideration in such a way as to draw 
out the best in the personalities of 
others. It’s important to bring out 
the best in others in the ordinary re- 
Jationships of life. How much more 
important it is in marriage! 

Tom and Sally must realize there 
are rules in marriage just as there are 
codes of ethics in professions and busi- 
nesses. But more than that, they must 
see the sacred aspect of marriage that 
insists upon mutual devotion and self- 
less interest in each other. To realize 
and practice this spiritual aspect in 
marriage is to lay a strong foundation 
that no man shall “put asunder.” 

Respect, love, companionship, 
broadmindedness, ability to give and 
take, and a sense of humor will 
dampen many fireworks that are ready 
to be set off in the home. 


1. Act out four topic-headings and dis- 
cuss each afterward. 


2. Submit the problems of Tom and 
Sally to a selected panel for their solution. 


3. On a piece of paper have each per- 
son write a home problem which might 
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start fireworks. Do not sign names. Ex- 
change questions for others to answer. 


Worship outline 
SCRIPTURE: John 12:24-26; I Peter 3:1-12 
Hymns: “O Thou Whose Gracious Pres- 
ence Blest” CYH) 257 
“Before Thy Throne, O God, We 
Kneel’’ CYH 289 


Questions 


1. How much authority should be used 
in dealing with children? 

2. Does a child’s behavior reveal what 
his home is like? 

3. How can homes show proper appre- 
ciation of the talents and weaknesses of 
children? 

4. For what reasons is free time danger- 
ous for many? 

5. Why is indirect learning so effec- 
tive in religious education? 

6. What prevents the teaching of re- 
ligion in our homes? 

7. What does scripture say about in- 
dividual differences? 

8. Can selfishness and marriage survive 
alongside each other? 

9. When (not how) is a harmonious 
marriage achieved? 

10. Why is Christian marriage superior 
to all other marriages? 


Self-Rating Chart 


“Marital Adjustment Test’. Norman 
Himes. Your Marriage. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Pages 271-274. 

Projects 


1. Review the discipline principles used 
in your home as to purpose, authority, 
severity, and results. 

2. Prepare a family schedule for leisure 
time, 

3. Outline plans for a church to help in 
solving the leisure problem. 

4. Explore the possibilities of strength- 
ening the teaching of religion in your home. 

5. Find out through conversation with 
successfully married couples what they re- 
gard as the most important factors in their 


success. \ 
| 
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Come to the Fair 


Hey, thar, Farmer! Bring along yo prize exhibit fer 


there’s goin’ to be some right smart competitionin’ 


By Judy Ford 


i Pie following invitation may be 
~ 4 posted on your Luther League bul- 
letin board several weeks in advance 
‘of the picnic party. Perhaps you will 
also want to send special invitations to 
‘backslidden leaguers. 

“Hey, thar, Farmer! 

Hear about the County Fair come Sat- 
curday night, (date) ? There’s going 
ito be some right smart competitionin’. 
So bring along your prize exhibit and 
a basket of good eats and be sure to wear 
your farmin’ rig. We'll meet at at 
'P.M., and will head fer the fair grounds.” 

The fellas will come trooping in 
dressed in overalls and plaid shirts and 
lbattered straw hats. The girls will 
dress in cotton prints and sun-bonnets. 
‘Each must bring an exhibit, whether 
it’s a huge squash or jar of preserves 
or a crocheted antimacassar! (If any 


| @ Seventeen-year-old Judy Ford is 

a high school senior in Cherryville, 
| N.C. She is a member of the LLA 
| recreation committee. 


of your practical jokesters are likely 
to bring a heifer or sow, better drop 
a gentle hint that there’ll be no live- 
stock exhibit at this county fair!) 

Stage a judging contest to pick the 
best exhibit. Then a HORSESHOE 
PITCHING tournament always is fun. 
Have several places set up for this 
and when the tournament is over, 
award one of the exhibits to the win- 
ner. 

Next, a CoUNTY Fair Race. In this, 
five or six players compete at one time. 
They're blindfolded (county fair race 
horses being notoriously blind and halt 
and Jame!) The racers are placed at 
the starting line and are to race for 
an appointed goal line. At the sound 
of a bell, they’re off! There'll be plenty 
of groping and detours and_ spills 
while they’re cheered on and advised 
by those in the ‘‘grandstand.”’ It’s fun, 
although a little rough on the clothes. 

A less boisterous game after this. 
It’s Hiinc THE Hoe. Announce that 
a hoe has been placed somewhere in 
the area, in full view, but not in a 
conspicuous place. All must look for 
it. But they must not touch it. As soon 
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as anyone spies it, he goes to a pre- 
viously signified spot and starts to sing 
whatever he likes. 

With everyone singing a different 
song, this game is a scream! And most 
confusing to those bewildered ones still 
hunting for the hoe. 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 
veloping the best capabilities of its students 


and for turning out Christian men and 
women who make good 
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Feel “At Home” in College! 


LUTHERAN STUDENTS ARE “AT HOME” IN THEIR 
CHURCH COLLEGES ! 


The students coming from many states and foreign lands are bound together in 


Faculty and student body are united in the same bond of Christian faith. 
The total college learning experience reflects Christian principles and faith. 


Be “At Home” in One of the Colleges of T he United Lutheran 
Church in America 


The Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


FARMER'S ALMANAC is a wit-shar- 
pening sentence game. For this, have 
half as many slips of paper as there 
are players. On the slips, the boys are 
told to write a sentence supposedly 
taken from Farmer's Almanac (such 
as, “Rain during last day of August” 
and “Hens lay better when fed bone 
meal.’’) These sentences may be hum- 
orous, too, and need not be true. 

The slips are placed in a hat or 
box and each girl draws one. The 
boy who wrote the sentence is her 
partner. Couples take turns sitting on 
the grass in the center of the group 
and holding a conversation. The ob- 
ject of the game is for the girl to try 
to work her sentence naturally into 
the conversation, while the boy tries 
to prevent her from doing so. For 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


‘the girl who gets her sentence in 
‘quickest, a prize! Also for the man, 
‘who keeps his partner talking longest. 
(AIL prizes come from the array of 
exhibits.) 

“When do we eat?’ will be the 
‘question in many minds by the time 
‘the last man is talked down and the 
last prize disposed’ of. So you may 
‘find it convenient at this point to do 
just that—eat. 


A folk game is usually welcomed 
by young people and is not an unusual 
event at a fair. When partners have 
been chosen, you will find that “Oh! 
Susanna!’ is an easy, enjoyable folk 
game. 

Formation: A large circle, with 
ladies at men’s right and extra people 
in the center. 

Tune: “Oh! Susanna!’’ Everybody 


sings. 


CALLS WORDS 
1. Ladies, center 1. I came from Ala- 
and back bama with a banjo 


2. Gentlemen, center 


and back. 


°3. Face your partner; 
Grand right and left. 


4. Promenade 


Ww 


on my knee. 

I'm going to Louisi- 
ana my true love 
for to see. 

It rained all night 
the day I left; the 
weather it was dry. 
The sun so hot I 
froze to death, Sus- 
anna, don’t you cry. 


Oh, Susanna, don't 
you cry for me. I 
come from Alabama 
with my banjo on 


ACTION 


Ladies take four steps into cen- 
ter and four steps back. 


. Men take four steps into center 


and four steps back. 


Partners face each other; men 
give their right hand to their 
partner, give their left hand to 
the next lady in the circle and 
repeat until they promenade. The 
extras can get in the grand right 
and left, and can try to get some- 
one’s partner on “promenade.” 

Everyone takes a partner on the 
word “Oh!” and _ promenades 
counterclockwise. Those without 
partners go to center and await 


my knee. 


REPEAT. 

To end this party, a game to remind 
sus of the way some poor soul might 
‘leave the fair: Dizzy FARMER. Each 
‘contestant is furnished with a stick or 
‘cane about as long as the ordinary 
‘umbrella. Placing the end of the stick 
‘firmly to the ground, he must put 
‘both hands on the top and rest his 
‘head on his hands.:Then with eyes 
‘open he must go around the stick 
four times without lifting it from 
‘ithe position first taken. After making 


next “grand right and left.” 


the required number of turns, the 
player must race to and around a tree, 
pole, chair, or whatever. has been 
designated, and return to the starting 
point. 

This race is exceptionally effective 
as a relay. In which case two teams 
would line up single file behind the 
starting line, and each man in turn 
would begin his turning around the 
stick after his teammate returns and 
hands it to him. A reward can be 
given the winning team. 
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ODAY I read an article that beat 

out a delightful tune on the ribs 
of my frame. It prompted me to opine: 
“Tt appears that I have been on the 
right book-reviewing track most of the 
time.” 


The feature article in Publisher's 
Weekly's special issue on juvenile 
books was written by two top-flight 
authorities on teen-ager’s book reading. 


Their thesis and ours have much in 
common: Teen-agers want book read- 
ing menus that consist mainly of adult 
books, except for a few special books 
—mostly non-fiction—that are beamed 
right between their eyes. 


The two article-writing profs speak 
their joint piece with such words: 
“What are young people seeking to- 
day? As always, an answer to their 
problems. Adolescents face more prob- 
lems than most adults remember. 
Everything is a problem . . . The prob- 
lems of adolescents are well known to 
writers for teen-agers, but the authors 
of these books ignore the fact, how- 
ever successfully, that at roughly the 
age of entering high school, boys and 
girls turn a corner in reading and are 
ready for adult fare.’” Amen! 


“The adolescent in any age likes 
best what is new, what is contempor- 
ary . . . He wants it in today’s lan- 
guage.” Again, we chime, Amen! 


The writers of the article made a 
survey in 25 high schools where youth 
had access to both juvenile and adult 
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books published last year. The purpose 
of the survey was to determine what 
books were read. Of the top 10, not 
one was a book written especially for 
teen-agers. 


We are not the least bit surprised! 
Recently, a state Luther League inter- 
mediate secretary wrote to inquire if I 
objected to the intermediate leaguers 
of that state listing on their “Inter- 
mediate Reading Course List’’ such 
volumes as A Man Called Peter by 
Catherine Marshall, The Big Fisher- 
man by Lloyd Douglas, Here I Stand 
by Roland Bainton, The Greatest Story 
Ever Told by Fulton Oursler, The 
Nazarene by Scholem Asch. 


Take a look at those titles! Inter- 
mediate leaguers—not the state inter- 
mediate league secretary—sought ap- 
proval to add them to their reading 
list. 


In the book review section of Lu- 
THER LIFE, a little bit of everything 
is reviewed; but most of the “choice 
selections’ — especially Book-of-the- 
Month listings—have been adult books 
that youth need to read. 


Look back over some of the recent 
recommended readings: Protestantisn) 
in America by Jerald Brauer, Abe 
Lincoln edited by Hilah Paulmier: 
Martin Luther by Carl E. Koppen 
haver, Malenkov: Stalin's Successor by 
Martin Ebon. They're adult books, bu 
they're packed with a message for to. 
day’s teen-agers. 
/ 


‘Marriage Book Points the Way from Proposal to Parenthood 


VENTURE FOR TWO. By Carl J. 
Schindler. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. 95 pages. 65c. 

Luther leaguers have a tendency to 
get married—at least, most of ‘em. 
‘Sometimes they marry other leaguers. 
‘Sometimes they don’t. 

_ Venture for Two is for those who 

have marriage on the brain. We recom- 

‘mend it at a time when marriage is 

ibeing spotlighted—June, the month of 

'bridegrooms and brides. 

The book is written with a two-fold 
‘purpose. 1) It may be read privately. 
2) It may serve as a guide for Luther 
‘League programs and discussions. 

Subjects include such topics as 
“Friendship,” ‘The Proposal,” “Being 
“Engaged,” “The Wedding,” ‘““Married 
Love,’ ‘Money,’ “Children,” “‘Re- 
ligion,” “Troubles,” “Divorce,” and 
“The Community.” 

Speaking as a married reviewer and 
a former pastoral counselor, I was 
happy to see the space that the author 
allotted to “Money,” “Children,” and 
“Religion.” There’s no doubt about it, 
\they are venture-for-two problems and 
they pop up in that' order of impor- 
tance. As long as money is the major 
means of bartering, it'll be the No. 1 
problem of married folk! 


The chapter on “Troubles” is one 
of the author's best! “The girl,” says 
Dr. Schindler, “would do well to pay 
some attention to the working habits 
of her suitor. Does he have some skill 
or training which makes him readily 
employable? More important than 
training are his habits as an employee. 
Does he change jobs frequently ? The 
man who wanders from job to job is 
usually a person who cannot get along 
with other people. Is he lazy? That is 
another indication of a _ generally 
poorly organized personality.” 

Take another gem passage: “Our 
partners come from the group with 
which we commonly associate . . . The 
type of people depends, of course, 
largely upon the character of the 
group. A Luther League convention 
attracts a different crowd than a race 
track.” 

In the chapter on “Married Love,” 
the author devotes several pages to 
“Planned Parenthood,” a subject that 
has been relegated to the hush-hush 
category for too long! Dr. Schindler 
quotes from the statement on planned 
parenthood of the Commission on 
Social Relations of the American Lu- 
theran Conference. Item No. 2 reads: 
“Every child born into the world 
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should be a wanted child. To be un- 
wanted by its parents is a fate more 
cruel to the child than is poverty, low 
social standing, or nearly any other 
handicap.” 

Too often, Lutherans—and Protes- 
tants—have followed the Roman 
Catholic ‘‘line,’ looking upon sex as 
a concession to man’s lower nature. 

Venture for Two will serve as help- 
ful reading to those who are “‘on the 
highway to marriage.” It will also 
work well as basic topic material for 
leaguers who are interested in the sub- 
ject! 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


For adults about teeners 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR 
TEEN-AGER. By Dorothy W. Ba- 
ruch. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
$3.75. 263 pages. 


No doubt, many million sets of 
parents have pondered such a subject 
myriads of times: How to live with 
our teen-ager. 

If you're having troubles—as a pas- 
tor, parent, principal, planner with 
youth—this book will certainly give 
you some help! 

Dr. Baruch’s thesis throughout is: 
Remember your own youth! That will 
do more good than anything else to 
help you get along with teen-agers. 
Put yourself—of several decades ago 
—in your teen-age friend’s shoes. 

The book is delightfully spiced 
with drawings with lesson-teaching 
data under them. Here’s the commen- 
tary for a picture showing a baseball- 
suited teen-ager, having a sore foot 
wrapped by disinterested parents: 

“Cheer up, son. What if you do 
have to miss playing in the final series 
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game. By the time you're my age, you 
won't remember!” 

“That’s just the trouble with you,” 
replied the teen-age son. “You don’t 
remember!” — 


—L.C. 


Parade of holidays 


HOLIDAYS AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Joseph Gaer. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. $3.00. 
212 pages. 


This book is like all the parades of 
all the holidays rolled into one. It is 
packed with the games, pageants, 
feasts, gifts, greetings, and symbols 
which the peoples of the nations use 
to commemorate their festival days. 

The contents include Chinese holi- 
days, Hindu holidays, Christian holi- 
days, Jewish holidays, Moslem _holi- 
days, plus chapters on “‘other holidays” 
and “the world’s newest holidays.” 

—L.C. 


Jets and space stations 


MODERN WONDERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK. By Captain Burr 
W. Leyson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 214 pages. 


In graphic and dramatic style, Cap- 
tain Burr W. Leyson gives a real un- 
derstanding of such modern wonders 
as the hydrogen bomb, rockets, jets, 
supersonic speed, guided missiles, 
radar, full-color TV, space ships and 
space stations. 

Over 50 photographs and diagrams 
clarify the explanations of these many 
fascinating developments that are 
touched on daily in newspapers, over 
the radio and on TY. | 

—L.C. 


‘Rita Gam turns in good supporting role as Gregory Peck’s aide in securing the re- 
lease of an American soldier who has been kidnapped in Berlin. (20th Century-Fox) 


‘Night People’ Is Exciting Melodrama Set in Tense Berlin 


An exciting melodrama set in pres- 
ent day Berlin and dealing with the 
kidnapping of a young American sol- 
dier, especially that portion of the ne- 
gotiations having to do with getting 
him safely back to the western zone. 

Gregory Peck is excellent as the 
U. S. colonel who is engaged simul- 
caneously in: (1) Outsmarting the East 
Berlin Reds. (2) Reassuring the State 


Department people that no interna- 
tional complications will result. (3) 
Placating father Broderick Crawford 
who has crossed the Atlantic to see 
that some immediate action ensues. 

Anita Bjork as the go-between, Rita 
Gam as Greg’s secretary, and Buddy 
Ebsen( master sergeant) are good in 
supporting roles. CinemaScope helps 
too. Technicolor. 
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Ann Blyth reluctantly tells Howard Keel 
she'll return with him to civilization. 


Jeff Chandler forces information from a 
soldier who has kidnapped his true love. 
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Rose Marie (M-G-M) 


Ann Blyth in the title role, Howard 
Keel as the Mountie, and Fernando 
Lamas, the French-Canadian trapper, 
share honors with the visual beauty 
of CinemaScope’s Jasper scenery in 
this latest remake of the enduring stage 
musical play. 

Ann is an orphan who is adopted 
by a troop of Mounties, protected by 
Howard, but actually in love with 
Fernando as it turns out, although 
you may find it hard to agree with her 
choice. 

Vocally all the old songs and a few 
new ones are acceptable if not out- 
standing. Bert Lahr and Marjorie Main 
have a few comedy scenes. The “‘To- 
tem Tom Tom’’ ceremonial dance fea- 
tures Indian maid Joan Taylor. East- 
man Color. Family. 


Yankee Pasha 
(Universal-International) 


Covering all the far-flung territory 
of Edison Marshall's popular novel 
(New England to France to Morocco) 
this film version has frontiersman Jeff 
Chandler rescuing beautiful Rhonda 
Fleming from the harem of Bart 
Roberts. 

Mamie Van Doren’s constant chat- 
ter is good for laughs. Chases and 
clashes keep the action going, and the 
Miss Universe contest beauties and 
Technicolor provide a colorful back- 
ground. 

Humorous ending has the talkativ 
Mamie “awarded” to Hal March, Mor 
occan infantry commander, who has 
just assisted his friend Jeff to escap 
out of the country. 


—EUGENE A. HOEFTMAN, | 
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SEND LUTHER LIFE 


He'll feel closer home 


Home sometimes seems a long way off when you are in service. Your leagu 


can shorten that distance by writing and by sending LUTHER LIFE to th 
servicemen who are members of your church. 
Only $1.00 a year for each serviceman 


Order now from 


Luther Life—Dept. A 
1228 Spruce Street 
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Philadelphia 7, Pz 


